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THE CARE OF THE SKIN. 

BY J. H. KELLOGG, M. D. 


T HE outer covering of the body is 
remarkably adapted to its protec¬ 
tion. When viewed with a microscope, 
its surface is found to be made up of 
several layers of horny scales, which 
form a protective layer that is a poor 
conductor of heat and electricity, but 
affords a considerable degree of resist¬ 
ance to the entrance of foreign bodies, 
the bites of insects, and the introduction 
of poisons. It also protects against the 
entrance of germs. Beneath this layer 
are found the active portions of the skin, 
glands, nerves, and blood vessels, by 
which are performed the various func¬ 
tions that are carried on by this remark¬ 
able organ. Of the glands, there are 
two kinds; we may, perhaps, say three. 
They are the perspiratory, or sweat, 
glands, consisting of a long tube leading 
from the surface to the deeper layers of 
the skin, ending in a little coil. The 
walls of these tubes are filled with blood 
vessels. The number of sweat glands in 
the skin has been estimated to be two 
and a half millions, and the walls of their 
tubes, if spread out, would cover a sur¬ 
face of ten or eleven thousand square 
feet. These glands secrete water contain¬ 
ing salt and various waste substances. 
Under certain conditions, the sweat may 
also contain a slight amount of acid. 
Under ordinary conditions these glands 
pour out perspiration upon the skin, at 
the rate of about one and a half ounces 


per hour. Heat and exercise may in¬ 
crease their activity to more than forty 
times that amount. It is even possible 
for a person to perspire one fifth of his 
weight in twenty-four hours. 

There are found in the skin small 
glands which secrete fat. This is poured 
out upon the skin as a protective meas¬ 
ure. Probably to some extent the fat 
glands also act as purifiers of the blood, 
by removing wastes. 

Here and there in the skin are found 
little pockets, from which grow the hairs. 

The skin is very rich in blood vessels, 
the capillaries of which, by a peculiar 
arrangement, are made to lie between 
bands of muscular tissue. These, under 
some circumstances, are able to contract 
and compress the vessels in such a way 
as to almost completely empty them. 

The Temperature Nerves. 

The skin is a most remarkable struc¬ 
ture in the large number and variety of 
the nerves which it contains. It re¬ 
ceives special nerves for its glands, 
others for its blood vessels, nerves 
which appreciate pain, pressure nerves, 
the tactile nerves, which enable one to 
recognize the location of any part which 
is touched, and the temperature nerves of 
two kinds — the so-called hot and cold 
nerves. In all there are at least seven 
or eight different kinds of nerves in the 
skin alone. 
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By the aid of the temperature nerves, 
the skin becomes, like the eye, an organ 
by which it is possible to recognize light. 
The skin may, in a certain sense, be con¬ 
sidered an extended eye. Some lower 
animals possess no other eyes than their 
skins, which are, however, extremely 
sensitive to light. This function of the 
skin is quite generally overlooked. Its 
importance can scarcely be appreciated 
until we have learned something more 
of the nature of light, one of the most 
wonderful of all the forces with which 
we are daily in contact. A word fur¬ 
ther, however, in reference to the ther¬ 
mic, or temperature, nerves. 

There are two kinds of temperature 
nerves, which can be easily determined 
by touching the skin with hot and cold 
points. It will be found that the hot 
points are felt at certain places, and the 
cold points at certain other places. Those 
parts of the skin which are sensitive to 
cold are not sensitive to heat, and vice 
versa. These hot and cold areas are, of 
course, very small, and can only be de¬ 
tected by very careful observation. The 
information communicated by the ther¬ 
mic nerves is relative rather than posi¬ 
tive. An object is felt as cold when it 
has a lower temperature than the skin, 
or some other object which has just be¬ 
fore been in contact with the skin. In 
this way, one hand may be made to 
report an object as warm, while the other 
hand reports it as cool or cold. Very 
hot and very cold objects are not felt 
as such, but give rise to impressions of 
pain. Temperatures near that of the 
body are said to be neutral, because 
they do not stimulate either the hot or 
the cold nerves. The skin is more sen¬ 
sitive to cold than heat, and cold is more 
quickly felt than heat. Objects that are 
good conductors, and so transmit heat 
to the skin or withdraw heat from it, 
rapidly feel warmer or colder than other 


objects whose temperature is the same, 
but which are not good conductors of 
heat. The temperature sense becomes 
quickly fatigued. It is for this reason 
that w ater which is so cold or so hot as 
to be at first painful, after a few T seconds 
can be readily tolerated. 

Light, and its Effect upon the Skin. 

Modern researches have shown that 
a sunbeam contains at least three differ¬ 
ent kinds of light rays; namely, heat 
rays, luminous ravs, and chemical rays. 
When the ray of light is decomposed by 
a prism, as seen in the rainbow, the heat 
ravs are found chiefly in the red portion, 
the luminous rays in the yellow portion, 
while the chemical rays have a violet 
color There are also invisible heat rays 
and invisible chemical rays. All these 
different rays act upon the body through 
the skin, but in different ways. The 
thermic nerves are especially stimulated 
by the luminous and heat ravs. The 
chemical rays without doubt act upon 
other nerves. So-called “ sunburn ” is 
produced by excessive action of the 
chemical rays, and is an inflammation 
rather than a burn. The browning of 
lhe skin produced by exposure to the 
sun is due to the action of the chemical 
rays. These are also the rays that are 
useful to the photographer. For though 
invisible to the human eye, these rays 
are recognized by the eye of the camera. 
All these visible and invisible rays are 
associated with the sunbeam, and exert 
a powerful influence upon human be¬ 
ings, as well as upon animals and plants. 
The powerful stimulating effect of light 
is shown by its influence upon vegetation 
in the spring. 

Unquestionably, the civilized portion 
of the human race suffer greatly because 
of their exclusion from the influence of 
the sun’s rays by thick and dark-colored 
clothing, and by dwelling so much in- 
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doors. This evil should be remedied, 
as far as possible, by out-of-door life 
and frequent exposure of as large a 
portion of the body as possible to the 
active influence of the sun’s rays, by 
swimming in the open air, by means of 
the sun bath, the air bath, and the sand 
bath. Every school, and when possible, 
every home, should have connected with 
it a large out-of-doors gymnasium, in 
which the benefits of the sun's rays may 
be enjoyed in the summer time. Sun 
rooms should also be connected with 
every home, where the beneficial effects 
of light may be enjoyed to the fullest 
extent possible, as one means of coun¬ 
teracting the deteriorating influence of 
civilized modes of life. 

Skin Training. 

An enormous amount of time is de¬ 
voted to the training of the hand, the 
eye, and the brain ; but the training of 
the skin is seldom thought of. Never¬ 
theless, a well-trained skin is more es¬ 
sential to health than almost any other 
kind of bodily culture. The neglect of 
the skin must be regarded as the foun¬ 
dation cause of a large number of chronic 
maladies. It may almost be asserted that 
a man who will keep his skin in a 
thoroughly healthy condition may defy 
almost any known disease. The expe¬ 
rienced horseman knows very well the 


importance of attending to the skin of 
the animal under his care. A horse 
which has a hidebound skin, with the 
hair dry and rough, is by this fact alone 
known to be in a state of disease. A 
man whose skin is hidebound, with the 
hair dry and dingy, dull and lifeless in 
appearance, and harsh and brittle to the 
touch, shows by this fact that his whole 
body is in a state of disease. 

A healthy skin is warm, slightly moist, 
smooth, reddens quickly when rubbed or 
exposed to the action of hot or cold 
water, is supple and elastic, perspires 
readily under exercise or the application 
of heat, and is free from pimples, erup¬ 
tions, and discolorations. 

To maintain this condition, the skin 
must be subjected to daily bathing and 
grooming. Horsemen rub and groom 
their charges daily. Wild and domestic 
animals left free in the field habitually 
groom themselves by vigorous rubbing 
against trees or other objects. Hunters- 
are familiar with this fact, and often 
secrete themselves near a “ rubbing 
tree ” as a means of getting an easy shot 
at their game. Man, of all animals, neg¬ 
lects to groom himself, and this is espe¬ 
cially true of civilized man; for, as is 
well known, the savage and half-civilized 
nations from time immemorial have prac¬ 
ticed rubbing of the body as a means of 
maintaining health. 


OPPORTUNITY. 


A CRAVEN hung along the battle's edge, 

And thought, " Had I a sword of keener steel, 

That blue blade that the king’s son bears — but this 
Hlunt thing!” he snapped and flung it from his hand. 
And lowering, crept away, and left the field. 

Then came the king's son, wounded, sore bestead. 

And weaponless, and saw the broken sword, 

Hilt-buried in the dry and trodden sand. 

And ran and snatched it. and with battle shout 
Lifted afresh, he hewed his enemy down. 

And saved a great cause that heroic day. 

— Selected. 



CHEST DEVELOPMENT FOR CHILDREN. 

UY JOUN W. HOPKINS. 


T HE development of the chest is un¬ 
doubtedly of the greatest impor¬ 
tance in a child's physical training. A 
full, broad, deep chest, inclosing healthy 
lungs which are used vigorously, not 
only once, but several times a day, has 
a powerful inlluence over the functions 
of the body, and is a mighty factor in 
the maintenance of health. Nothing will 
bring the body to purity and vigor of 
the highest standard so quickly and so 
well, as will the use of the lungs, and 
the exercise needed to develop them. 

It is probable that if every person had 
been bom with an innate purpose to sit 
and stand erect; if incorrect positions 
in sitting, standing, or walking were de¬ 
veloped only by the individual himself, 
there would be comparatively little need 
of special exercises to correct these evils. 
But how few we see who are born with 
even a fair physical inheritance. We 
inherit from our parents a partial de¬ 


velopment, only an imperfect, one-sided 
affair; consequently we must faithfully 
and persistently labor to correct our 
physical defects. 

This work must begin with the young. 
As you walk the street, glance sharply 
at the first score of youngsters you meet. 
How many heads and necks are carried 
erect? Notice the hips; does our future 
citizen carry them back, or does he push 
them forward, and carry his chest behind 
his back? Not more than two, I war¬ 
rant you, if that many, are really speci¬ 
mens of which you can be proud. 

To change this state of affairs, each 
child must be personally interested in 
himself. A desire to know if “ my chest 
is full” if “ my waist is large enough,” 
if “my legs and arms are shapely,” 
must be aroused. This is something 
which can be easily brought to him. 
Let him know about the chest. Per¬ 
haps a short lesson like this would be 
interesting to him; — 

“ This part of the body — 
the chest—is a very skillfully 
constructed piece of machin¬ 
ery. The walls are part bony 
and part muscular. The back 
wall is formed by the spinal 
column and ribs: the sides, 
by the ribs; the front, by the 
ribs and breastbone; these 
are the bony walls. The dia¬ 
phragm. a large flat muscle, 
is the floor. 

“ The ribs are joined to 
the spinal column in a very 
oblique manner; also to the 
breastbone, or sternum, in the 
same way, only they are con¬ 
nected to the sternum by car¬ 
tilages. This oblique manner 
of fastening the ribs makes it 
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Jumping the Roi*k. 

possible to expand the chest greatly, 
both sidewise and from front to back. 
Then there is quite a movable joint be¬ 
tween the sternum and the two collar 
bones. We must not overlook this, as 
by it we are able to raise that part of 
the chest, and make it full. 

u Neither must we forget the dia¬ 
phragm ; it is wonderful how this muscle 
works up and down serving as a pump 
to aid in bringing the air into the lungs, 
and also to assist in the circulation of 
the blood, and in the digestion of food. 
So we must keep the clothing loose 
about the waist and lower chest; for if 
we compress these, we take away the 
ease and freedom natural to the heart, 
lungs, and stomach, and make them do 
their work in a half-hearted manner.” 

A few minutes given to the children 
this way will awaken in them a keen 
interest in themselves, and vou will see 
even the tiny tots persistently trying to 
walk straight, in order to show a power¬ 
ful little chest; they will even call your 
attention, occasionally, to an error in 
your own carriage. 

Of all work to widen and deepen the 
chest, and to bring the lungs into vig¬ 
orous action, something calculated to 
bring the element of plav into the work. 


is best. Any 
play in 
w h i c h the 
weight 
of the body 
is partly or 
wholly sus¬ 
pended b y 
the arms is 
a good 
chest de- 
v e 1 o p e r , 
Such is 
the o 1 d - 
fas hioned 
merry* 
go-round, or giant stride of modem 
gymnasia. This gives the boys and 
girls all the work and advantages of 
swinging by the amis, with the running 
added. Two or three of these tall 
poles, with a half dozen or so ropes 
on each of them, ought to be in every 
school yard; the 
girls, especially, 
should be encour¬ 
aged to take sev¬ 
eral good, long 
swings a day, 
yes, several times 
daily. The tra¬ 
peze, the rings, 
and the bar 
should also be 
easy of access. 
And, miming,— 
how I wish that 
every boy and 
girl, especially in 
the crowded city 
schools, could get 
a chance to run 
and exercise 
more and study 
less. Superinten¬ 
dents and princi¬ 
pals should see 


Fig. t. 
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Pulling thl Ti t; m- Wax. 


that the teachers encourage and teach 
more gymnastics; or if the teacher can¬ 
not, that some one is provided who can. 
A short program, carefully planned, 
of Swedish gymnastics or light dumb¬ 
bell exercises, followed by either a sta¬ 
tionary run or a run in place; a score 
or more jumps in place, landing with 
bent knees; a series of hops, ten on one 
foot, then ten on the 
other, nine on one, 
nine on the other, 
then eight, and so 
oti; — such work as 
this, followed by a 
little arm, body, and 
leg work, will aid 
deep breathing, and 
do wonders toward 
strengthening the 
respiration, d i g e s- 
tion, and circulation. 

It will make both 
young and old lead 
happier, healthier, 
and purer lives. 

And the teacher in 
the average school¬ 
room cannot plead 
the lack of room or 
equipment as an ex¬ 
cuse for not giving 
the needed daily cal- 


isthenic drills, There is an infinite vari¬ 
ety of movements from which a selection 
can be made, that will gain the interest 
of the pupils, and, holding it, will bring 
gratifying results. There are many 
good books on these subjects published, 
such as “ Progressive Gymnastic Day's 
Orders,” by Chas. Enebuske, A. M. 
Ph.D., and both parents and teachers 
may easily inform 
themselves. 

O t h e r outdoor 
sports, such as 
jumping the rope, 
pulling the tug of 
war, if taken with 
judgment and care, 
are excellent. These 
active exercises call 
for air, not in the 
lungs alone, but deep 
down in the tissues 
of the body,— they 
cause a hunger, a 
thirst, for air. which 
makes the child take 
long, deep breaths. 

Each child must 
b e encouraged t o 
take a few individ¬ 
ual movements for 
his own special ben¬ 
efit. The following 



Fig. 2- 
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are splendid exercises for widening and 
deepening the chest: The child stands 
with bent arms; elbows, shoulder high 
and back of the shoulders; hands in 
front of the chest, but not touching it; 
fingers well extended. Now he may 
exhale as he moves his elbows together, 
crossing each hand under the opposite 
arm, and bending the head forward (Fig 
1 ). Then with the raising and bending 
backward of the head, he may inhale, 
and pull the elbows as far back as pos¬ 
sible (Fig. 2 ). This will broaden and 
develop the upper chest. 

Another: Stand with the hands on the 
hips, thumbs back. With the head and 
neck well back, and the chest power¬ 
fully arched, bend forward, inhaling 
deeply at the same time. Raise the 
body, emptying the lungs. 

One more: Have the arms extended 


sidewise, palms turned up. Turn the 
body well to the right, and in this posi¬ 
tion raise the arms upward and bend 
the head backward. The arms should 
be kept back well in the plane of the 
shoulders; and a deep breath may be 
taken as the arms are raised, the ex¬ 
halation taking place as the arms are 
lowered. This may be repeated on the 
left side, and several times on either 
side. 

These simple movements may be taken 
at home, and are of incalculable value 
in body building for the little ones. But 
the keynote of all teaching for the child 
is: i% Breathe deep and full and free 
all the time; move with erect carriage 
every day, and every hour in the day.” 
When he learns this, then will he have 
mastered his lesson in chest culture, and 
will keep it in practice. 


THE FIRST YEAR OF SCHOOL LIFE. 

BY MARY WOOD-ALLEN, M. D. 


T O-DAY all over our land hundreds 
of children are, for the first time 
in their lives, starting to school. From 
hundreds of homes mothers are watch¬ 
ing them as they go, some with smiles 
to think that for a few hours a day they 
will be relieved of their care; but many 
more with tear-dimmed eyes as they 

“ Think of a possible future morn 
When the children, one by one. 

Will go from their home out into the world 
To battle with life alone, 

And not even a baby be left to cheer 
The desolate home of that future year." 

The faces of the children are aglow 
with eager expectancy. They feel that 
they have now really taken the first step 
on the road to becoming a “ grown-up.” 

It is indeed a day of great import, for 
never again will the child be the same. 
New duties, new experiences, new in¬ 
fluences will touch and mold, and 


develop, or blight, stain, and deform. 
Well may the mother’s eyes be dim, and 
wise will she be if she make herself 
aware of the dangers around her child 
so as to counteract them at home as far 
as possible. 

What are these dangers? Up to this 
time the child has lived a life of un¬ 
restrained freedom. The “ home close,” 
to use a beautiful English phrase, has 
been his domain, and within it he has 
been free to disport himself. In and out 
of the home he flitted at will. He 
climbed, ran, jumped, turned somer¬ 
saults, played hoop or ball, raced with 
the dog, whistled, sang, called, laughed, 
and enjoyed his “ holler ’’-day as only a 
child can. But “ we have changed all 
that.” For only a few hours each day 
will he now be free from restraint. 
When he enters school, he must train 
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his active feet to stand, or to march 
“ in line ” into the schoolroom, where 
he is assigned a place to “ sit still.” 
Perhaps the seat is not comfortable, but 
no complaints are listened to. That is 
the place, and he must fit himself to 
it, which he does, with the result of a 
twisted spine in later years, accompanied 
with discomfort in the present. Ilis 
attitude is made more injurious by the 
desk before him, and he probably ac¬ 
quires the habit of standing principally 
on one foot. In consequence he grows 
one-sided, one shoulder and hip too high, 
the o.her correspondingly depressed, 
chest sunken, and shoulders rounded. 

To be sure, these results are not at 
once noticeable, but the physical exami¬ 
nation of grown-up young people shows 
that not one in a hundred is straight 
and symmetrically developed. Even the 
more superficial observation of boys and 
girls in their teens, shows the result 
of these influences, in the ungainly atti¬ 
tudes, the compressed chests, the 
rounded backs, the ill-balanced heads. 

There are schools where these evils 
are guarded against; but they are, com¬ 
paratively, very few indeed. 

Another result of unnatural postures 
in sitting is the crowding down of the 
internal organs, and that means the les¬ 
sening of their power to do good work. 
Dr. Chas. Emerson says, " There is no 
physical defect as general as this — that 
the vital organs are from one to four 
inches too low in adults, and in chil¬ 
dren down to the age of five or six 
years. Before this the organs are high.” 

This, you see, corresponds with the 
beginning of school life, and there is 
scarcely the shadow of a doubt that it is 
a result, as well as a coincidence. 

What can parents do to prevent in any 
degree this undesirable condition? They 
can know what kind of seats are used 
in the school: whether they are so high 


that the child’s feet cannot reach the 
floor; whether any attention is paid by 
the teacher to the attitudes of the chil¬ 
dren in sitting and standing. They can 
help to secure the public opinion that 
will demand proper seats and due care. 
Then they can themselves pay attention 
to the child’s postures, and instruct him 
how to sit and stand as he should, and 
why he should do it. 

Not long ago I was in a home where 
the ten-year-old son carried his right 
shoulder at least an inch higher than the 
left, and his parents had never noticed 
it. When I called their attention to it, 
they said indifferently, “ O, it is only 
a habit.” That was probably true, but 
it was a habit that was producing a cur¬ 
vature of the spine and all its resulting 
evils. The limits of this article compel it 
to be merely suggestive, not exhaustive, 
but it should set the parent to thinking. 
The teacher who secures the stillest 
schoolroom may be the best disciplin¬ 
arian, but may also be doing the chil¬ 
dren the most harm by a too rigid re¬ 
pression of that physical activity which 
means a relief to tense nerves, and se¬ 
cures growth. 

The beginning of school life marks 
also the period of second dentition, at 
which time the nerves are more easily 
irritated and susceptible to untoward in¬ 
fluences. Too long and strained atten¬ 
tion of the brain and eyes may be 
manifested in twitchings of the face and 
hands, betokening nerve fatigue and lack 
of nerve control,— symptoms which 
should never be regarded as unimportant. 

The cramped attitudes of the school¬ 
room interfere with perfect circulation 
of all the fluids of the body, conse¬ 
quently with nutrition. The cramping 
of the lungs, together with the vitiated 
atmosphere of the schoolroom, lessens 
the oxidation of the blood, and im¬ 
perfect elaboration of food results; and 
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here may be the beginning of future 
dyspepsia, as well as of hemorrhoids, 
constipation, and all attendant evils. 

The tradition is that school children 
are always hungry, and so when they 
come home from school clamoring for 
“ a piece,” it is furnished in the shape 
of bread and butter, cooky, apple, or 
cake; and the children “ munch and 
munch,” and the evil “ grows by what 
it feeds on.” I x mothers understood 
that the feeling of the child is not hun¬ 
ger for food, but a complaint of fatigue 
and a starvation for oxygen, their treat¬ 
ment of it would be different. 

Hunger is not located in the stomach, 
but is a demand of the whole system. 
The stomach is simply a muscular 
reservoir in which is done certain work 
preparing the food for further elabora¬ 
tion. As a muscle it needs room in 
which to work, and after work it needs 
rest. The cramped sitting posture inter¬ 
feres with its freedom of movement, and 
work done under difficulties is fatiguing. 
So the stomach complains of being tired, 
and its cry is not understood, but is 
translated into a demand for food. If. 
instead of being given work to do, it 
were washed out with sips of pure water, 
and allowed to rest while the lungs were 
fed with that most important of all 
foods, pure air, the child would be— : 
perhaps not so well satisfied for the 
moment — but ultimately far better off. 

There are other dangers, however, in 
addition to the physical ones that beset 
the first year of school life. 

The child, with bis limited experience, 
and having been hitherto guided by the 
judgment of the mother, comes now into 
a realm where he must, to a great ex¬ 
tent, decide his own course of conduct. 
He meets children of all classes, all con¬ 
ditions of mind and body. He is subject 
to all kinds of contagion, and the query 
is. How can he be best protected ? 


Many a mother seems to feel that a 
child who says a bad word, or does a 
wrong deed, is a little reprobate, and in 
need of condign punishment. She would 
not scold or punish him, with strong 
expressions of moral disapprobation, if 
he failed in spelling, or could not say 
his school lesson perfectly. She would 
realize that he cannot know these things 
without study and instruction. But if 
he uses a bad word, the meaning of 
which he probably does not comprehend, 
he only imitates what he has heard, but 
he is punished as a willful sinner. He 
cannot understand the justice of the 
punishment; but he learns from it one 
evil lesson, and that is, that if he does 
not want a whipping, he must be reticent 
in regard to what he learns at school. 
So the wall is built up, day by day, be¬ 
tween him and the mother, and she 
loses her opportunity of knowing what 
evil is being done. No matter how bad 
the language he has heard, the mother 
should not shrink from learning about 
it. How can she cure the wound if she 
refuses to find out how deep it is? 

No matter what the injury done to 
the moral nature of the child, no matter 
how it may make the mother’s blood 
run cold, or her heart to still its beat¬ 
ings, she should never refuse to let him 
tell her what he has heard; but after 
hearing, she should be ready to cleanse 
the vile wound bv her own sweet, pure 
teaching, and so keep ever open the 
channel of confidential communication 
between him and herself. 

Many a vital confidence of the child 
is stopped midway by the mother’s indig¬ 
nant exclamation, “ Don’t ever let me 
hear you say such words again! I am 
shocked that you should repeat them to 
me!” 

He hears, and heeds. The mother is 
no longer troubled by his confidence, 
but in the little heart the evil grows 
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and festers;.and shocked indeed would 
the mother rightly be, could she see the 
taint spreading through the little mind 
and corrupting the innocent heart. 

Much of the evil of school life might 
be averted if mothers would forestall 
evil with good. There are certain 
queries which arise in the mind of every' 
intelligent child, and which he will pro¬ 
pound in all innocence to her. “ Whence 
am I ? 99 he asks, in his own childish 
phraseology. If she refuses to ansyver 
truthfully this philosophic and intelligent 
question, he will soon find among his 
childish companions those who will give 
him the information, but so soiled, and 


with such evil suggestions, that his 
thoughts of self, of father, mother, home, 
and life are for him forever tainted and 
polluted. 

“ But I would not want to be the one 
tc teach mv child evil,” says the mother. 

Surely not, but God's thoughts are 
not evil, but good. His plans are the 
outcome of his thoughts, We may think 
after him, and find in the study of the 
mysteries of life that which renders life 
sacred, which opens to us a sight of 
God himself. Then with vision so clari¬ 
fied, we are able to teach our children 
the facts which will render life in all its 
manifestations henceforth forever sacred. 


THE VENTILATION OF SCHOOLROOMS. 

BY ETHEL TERRY REEDER. 


S INCE time immemorial man has 
most valued that for which he has 
paid most dearly; and for the very rea¬ 
son that they are bestowed ** without 
money and without price,” many of 
Heaven’s choicest blessings are thought 
of little value. Of all,the blessings in 
this good world of ours, none is so free 
or so abundant as pure, fresh air, and 
yet it is safe to say that more people are 
suffering, even dying for want of it to¬ 
day, than for any other one thing. 

During the last few years much has 
been said through the press concerning 
the necessity for fresh air in our homes 
and places of public assembly. Accident 
and experiment have abundantly dem¬ 
onstrated the fact that human life 
and health cannot be sustained in a 
vitiated atmosphere. Unless some sys¬ 
tematic plan is in operation whereby the 
requisite amount of pure air is con¬ 
stantly entering, and the foul air passing 
out, the atmosphere of a crowded room 
of any sort becomes unfit to be breathed 
in a very few minutes. 


In our dwellings there are perhaps 
half-a-dozen people living in as many 
rooms, with the doors almost constantly 
opening and closing, and perhaps an 
open fire still farther aids in the ventila¬ 
tion. But in the average schoolroom 
from twenty to sixty children are as¬ 
sembled in a single room, sometimes 
altogether too small for their accom¬ 
modation. The little bodies are con¬ 
stantly throwing off, through lungs and 
skin, the poisonous refuse of the living 
machinery, and that school is blessed 
which does not have among its numbers 
those whose sick or unwashed bodies 
or clothes furnish more than their quota 
of air pollution. Unless some system¬ 
atic provision is made for removing 
this vitiated air and furnishing a supply 
of fresh air in its place, those confined 
in the room are bound to suffer l>oth 
mentally and physically. 

With the opening of the school year 
and the coming on of the season of 
closed windows, the question of how this 
fresh air is to be supplied for our school, 
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and still maintain the temperature nec¬ 
essary for health and convenience, is no 
doubt agitating the minds of many. 

In order to have good ventilation, 
from fourteen hundred to thirty-five 
hundred cubic feet of fresh air must be 
furnished hourly for each occupant of 
the room. If the room is large, there 
may be as much as three hundred cubic 
feet of space for each pupil, but ordi¬ 
narily there is in the neighborhood of 
two hundred cubic feet of space per in¬ 
dividual. Under these circumstances 
the entire air contents of the room must 
be changed every 8 J /2 minutes, or about 
seven times each hour. If the proper 
care is exercised, this can be done with¬ 
out causing dangerous draughts. How¬ 
ever, if the room be small or crowded, 
lessening the space allowed each pupil, 
the interchange of air would have to be 
sc rapid as to cause disagreeable and 
even dangerous draughts. Could the 
circumstances be traced and the facts 
gotten hold of, no doubt many cases of 
chronic invalidism could be traced to the 
haphazard ventilation of crowded school¬ 
rooms. One case at least is extant of 
a little girl of nine years who was so 
unfortunate as to sit near a window 
which was opened by a thoughtless or 
uninformed teacher, for the purpose of 
ventilating a crowded and overheated 
schoolroom on a cold wintry day. The 
next day the child was missing from 
her seat, and the family physician diag¬ 
nosed a case of pleuro-pneumonia, from 
which the child rallied only after the 
foundation had been laid for years of 
uncertain health and much suffering. 
Perhaps this case is extreme, but every 
child who enters a schoolroom where the 
matter of ventilation has not received 
the necessary attention, is subject to like 
danger. 

It is estimated that, to insure pure air 
without draughts, fifteen square feet of 


floor space should be allowed for each 
inmate of the room. At this rate a room 
eighteen by twenty feet could be prop¬ 
erly ventilated for only twenty-four in¬ 
mates. With this amount of space for 
each child the entire air contents of the 
room should be changed once every 8J4, 
or at least every nine, minutes. In the cold 
season the air must be warmed before 
it enters the room, and this brings us 
iace to face with the problem of the 
expense of ventilation. To the frugal 
and uninformed it seems little short of 
wanton waste to let a roomful of air 
out to be cooled almost as soon as it is 
heated. Who of us has not been ad¬ 
monished to “ shut the windows and 
keep in the heat ” ? Yet the morbid 
conditions which always accompany the 
crowding together of human beings, and 
for which fresh air is the only anti¬ 
dote, have been so clearly proved to 
exist that there is little use of further 
discussion on that point. The question 
tc he answered is not why, hut how? 
Dr. D. F. Lincoln, in his little work en¬ 
titled “ School and Industrial Hygiene,” 
makes the following suggestions on the 
subject: — 

“ All heating apparatus, with trifling 
exceptions, ought to be apparatus for 
supplying fresh air. It is impossible to 
consider the problem of introducing air 
without considering that of discharging it. 

“It is well to have the inlet of the air 
duct for a furnace protected from the 
more violent winds. It is very desirable 
to place it at a sufficient height (say 
ten or twelve feet) from the ground, 
in order to avoid low-lving strata of 
polluted air. The neighborhood of 
privies is certainly not a desirable one; 
\et even this circumstance may exist, 
as was recently the case in a school in 
one of the large Northern cities, with 
most disagreeable results. A large fur¬ 
nace is best.— one large enough never 
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to need to be made red hot. Slow 
combustion is economical, but much 
more than that, it seems to supply air 
which has not been ‘ killed ’ or ‘ burnt.’ 

“ Apparatus for heating by steam or 
by hot water is generally to be praised. 
The great point to attend to is, that the 
air be not heated in excess. 

“ Stoves have several objectionable 
points. In the first place, they overheat 
a part of the room, and leave other 
parts cold. This is obviated in a degree 
by a screen. But a still more important 
objection to most stoves, is the want of 
a method for introducing fresh air. Al¬ 
in o s t any ordinary 
stove can be altered, 
however, at moder¬ 
ate expense, so as to 
give a large supply 
of fresh air. A cy¬ 
lindrical metal screen 
may be placed around 
the stove; it should 
reach to the floor, and 
rise as high as the 
stove. Under the floor a pipe is to be laid 
from the space inclosed by this screen 
to the outer air; the pipe passes through 
the house wall, and may have a valve 
at any convenient place. This converts 
the stove into what is commonly called 
(when placed in a cellar) a ‘portable 
furnace ’ with ‘ hot-air box.’ The fresh 
air enters the room over the top of the 
screen. This plan removes the objections 
which attach to air-tight stoves. 

" Further use may be made of the 
stove funnel by causing it to warm an¬ 
other tube, which serves for ventilation 
only. Thus, the smoke funnel may be 
inclosed in a larger pipe, which is not 
closed either above or below, but start¬ 
ing at a proper point in the room, rises 
with the funnel through the roof, and 
discharges its own quantum of impure 
air sucked from the room. 


“ Then there is a contrivance for let¬ 
ting fresh air enter a room unwarmed 
without striking the inmates. One of 
the best and simplest is to place a nar¬ 
row piece of wood under the lower sash. 
The effect is to leave a narrow open¬ 
ing between the sashes, which admits air 
in an upward direction. 

“ Then there is a contrivance for let¬ 
ting air enter through a sifter of cloth, 
in the upward direction; but the cloth 
can easily be perceived to lessen the ven¬ 
tilating effect most essentially. A better 
method for '“sifting the air (because 

simpler and cheaper) consists in simply 
tacking very thin 
flannel to a mos¬ 
quito-frame, in the 
place of gauze, and 
inserting the frame 
as is usually done. 

“ These inlets for 
fresh air, however, 
will not always let 
air pass. On a 
‘close day,’ when 
there is no wind, even wide-open win¬ 

dows will not sufficiently ventilate a 
room full of people. If windows are 
placed on two sides of a room, venti¬ 
lation is much more likely to do good : 
if on opposite sides, all the better; but 
in schoolrooms there is an objection 
to this plan, owing to the interference 
of the light. The true value of these 
window arrangements seems to me to 
depend on the existence of a chimney 
or other similar draught-compeller in the 
room. If air is sucked out by the flue, 
it will readily enter bv even small open¬ 
ings in the windows; but if not, a win¬ 
dow opened several feet will often have 
but little effect.” 

Close akin to the question of ventila¬ 
tion is that of temperature. The over¬ 
heating and uneven or irregular heat¬ 
ing of schoolrooms has no doubt been 



A unique device for admitting fresh air with* ml 
draughts. The dampers are useful in regulating the 
amount of air admitted. (Used through the kindness 
of W. B. Saunders, Publishers, Philadelphia.) 
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the cause of much sickness among school 
children. Great care should be taken 
to have the temperature the same in 
all parts of the room during the entire 
day. To this end several thermometers 
should be hung in different parts of the 
room, and frequently consulted. For 
healthy children who are properly 
clothed and given frequent opportunities 


for exercise, 65° F. is not too low, and 
70° F. should be considered the maxi¬ 
mum. 

No doubt when good judgment and 
science are brought to bear properly upon 
the heating and ventilating of our school¬ 
rooms, many of our so-called educational 
problems will be much easier of solution, 
even if they are not solved. 


OCTOBER. 


The birds have all sung their farewell songs 
To the woods they love so well, 

And sped them away with courage strong 
To a warmer land to tell 

Of the dear, green North — of its waving trees. 

With their quivering shadows flung, 

Of the sunshine fair, the cooling breeze 
That softly the nestlings swung. 

Sharp and cool is the morning air, 

The early mist is here; 

The shortening days, though skies be fair. 

Tell of the waning year. 

What if the fairest flowers have fled — 

We know they might not stay; 

The beech and the walnut are thick o’erhead : 
Let us up — to the woods away! 

He loves who loves our woods aright, 

The hush of October’s noon; 

And he who would ride on a perfect night 
Must ride by the hunter’s moon. 

— M . Algon Kirby, in Outlook. 


STUDY OUT OF SCHOOL HOURS. 

BY M. V. O'SHEA. 


T O require home study of pupils 
or not to require it has been for 
years, and is now, one of the questions 
which has vexed parents and teachers. 
Teachers, some of them, have said it 
was necessary; others that it was un¬ 
necessary. Parents, some of them, have 
said their children needed the home 
hours for recreation; others, that they 


should be kept at their books so that 
they would not get into mischief. Mean¬ 
while no one has made a thorough study 
of the question to determine whether 
pupils succeed as well without as with 
study out of school hours. However, 
the New York Evening Post is author¬ 
ity for the statement that experiments 
have recently been conducted in three 
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San Francisco schools, apropos of a bill 
prohibiting the requirement of home 
study by pupils in certain grades of the 
grammar schools, which is now awaiting 
Lhe governor’s signature. In comment¬ 
ing upon the experiment, the Post 
says: — 

° The principal of one school, after 
making a careful comparison of the 
work achieved by the class from which 
home work was not required with that 
of other classes, confesses his surprise 
that the * no-home-studv ' class holds its 
own with the rest. 1 1 have watched the 
work closely/ he says, * and the ex¬ 
aminations were carefully prepared and 
conducted. I desire to continue the 
experiment further/ From another 
school there came a joint report signed 
by several teachers, declaring: ‘ The 

work of the no-home-study section has 
equaled in every respect that of the 
home-study sections.’ The teachers add 
that in their judgment pupils should do 
the greater part of their work within 
school hours. The principal of the third 
school reported that the percentages of 
the pupils not required to study at home 
were as high as and even higher than 
they had been when home work was im¬ 
posed. lie added that in addition to the 
good results shown in the lesson, there 
was also an improvement in the deport¬ 
ment of the pupils under the new system. 
The experiments are to be continued on 
a more comprehensive scale, and the San 
Francisco papers hope that the Board 
of Education will see the wisdom of 
relieving childhood from one of the 
onerous burdens put upon it by the pres¬ 
ent system of public education.” 

School people as well as laymen are 
earnestly discussing the question whether 
a pupil’s time out of school could not 
he devoted more profitably to getting 
acquainted with the world of men and 
things about him than in being confined 


unceasingly to his books. The fetish of 
M book larnin ” which our ancestors wor¬ 
shiped on bended knee, is not command¬ 
ing so fully the reverence of the world 
to-day. We see the unhappy results of 
a regime which keeps the child’s eye 
on the printed page from the moment 
he gets out of bed in the morning until 
he returns to it at night. A pupil reared 
in this fashion is made able to adapt 
himself easily and effectively to books, 
no doubt, but he is likely to be left awk¬ 
ward and weak enough in dealing with 
the great world of realities outside. Bv 
learning precepts, one never acquires 
ease and skill in adjusting himself to his 
friends and neighbors, although our edu¬ 
cational practice would often seem to 
argue otherwise. It is not difficult to 
understand why our forbears (and many 
worthies of our ow n day, too) have had 
so much confidence in the training which 
books give; but the marvel is that they 
have had so little faith in the virtue of 
experience with life, especially since 
every great teacher, from Aristotle 
down, has emphasized the thought that 
one gets to know the world only by 
coming into immediate contact w r ith it, 
and through the discipline of daily hand- 
to-hand encounters with it, learns how it 
must be met, and then establish into 
habits those modes of conduct which will 
lead to the happiest outcome for one’s 
fellows and for one’s self. 

“ Pray remember,” says Locke, ‘‘ Chil¬ 
dren are not to be taught by Rules which 
will be always a-slipping out of their 
Memories. What you think necessary 
for them to do, settle in them by an 
indispensable Practice as often as the 
Occasion returns; and if it be possible, 
make Occasions. This will beget habits 
in them, which, being once established, 
operate of themselves easily and nat¬ 
urally, without the Assistance of the 
Memory.” And he adds a very signifi- 
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cant phrase; “ Keep them to the Prac¬ 
tice of what you would have grow into 
Habit in them, by kind Words, and 
gentle Admonitions, rather as minding 
them of what they forget, than by harsh 
Rebukes and Chiding, as if they were 
wilfully guilty.’* 

The tendency of the times is indicated 
in the attitude taken by Superintendent 
Parlin, of Quincy, Mass, in his last 
annual report. He asks if it is not a 
mistake to require the amount of home 
study which we now are doing. In ma¬ 
turity, conditions may require that one 
carry his business into the evening 
hours, but ought we to deliberately 
create these conditions for children? 
Much of what a child needs to know 
cannot be gained at school, is not found 
in books; such, for example, as “ good 
health, strong nerves, buoyant spirits, 
and the knowledge of one’s fellows and 
the common affairs of every-day life.” 
This again suggests Locke as he pleads 
for the teaching of a knowledge of the 
world, and for choosing for the young 
tutors who are first and foremost men 
trained in the school of life. Non sed 
vitae scholac disdains, which troubled 
Locke so greatly, has not yet been wholly 
remedied in our schools. 

Superintendent Parlin goes on to say 
that “ five hours a day of faithful work 
is enough in any grade below the high 
school. At the end of this time let 
the children go home free as the laborer 
from his toil. Play, childish enterprises, 
home duties, and outside reading may 
well fill up the rest of the day and even¬ 
ing. Children must have time for play, 
and a great deal of it. 

In many homes the services of the 
children are needed outside of school 
hours, and the conditions are such that 
home study is almost impossible without 
robbing the children of sleep, which 
should never be allowed. But the regu¬ 


lar performance of these home duties 
i: : not an unimportant factor in a right 
education. 

It is said that without home lessons 
the pupils cannot do, in the time allowed, 
the work required bv the course of 
study. Then let the course of study be 
changed. Courses of study are made 
for the service of children, not children 
for courses of study. 

Shortening the School Day. 

There seems to be a growing convic¬ 
tion that pupils spend too much time 
in the schoolroom, idling away a good 
many precious moments, and thereby 
contracting halits which will be of 
great disadvantage to them in after 
years. The statement has frequently 
been made at educational meetings of 
late, that children ought to do all the 
work of the school day in a single hour 
if their attention could be concentrated 
upon the tasks in hand. Many who 
have felt that the school keeps too long 
hours have yet believed that this was 
an overstatement of the case, while 
others have taken an altogether different 
view of the matter, and have argued 
that, instead of shortening the school 
day, it should be lengthened. It will be 
remembered that a proposition to in¬ 
crease the school day by an hour or 
so. that teachers might the better earn 
their salaries, was seriously discussed 
in Chicago recently, but happily the step 
has not yet been taken. 

An interesting experiment relating to 
this matter has been in progress for 
four or five years in Ithaca, New York, 
under the direction of Superintendent 
Boynton. He has been shortening the 
school hours for children in the primary 
grades, and the results indicate that fully 
as much is accomplished in one hour 
under the new regime as in four hours 
in the old-fashioned way. In his last 
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report he says that a one-hour class was 
opened two years ago in connection 
with the training department school. A 
number of children were entered for this 
class, and they were kept at their books 
only forty-five minutes a day at first, 
but later the time was extended to one 
hour, and in the spring quarter it was 
lengthened to one and one-half hours. 
In the middle of that year a second 
class of about the same size was organ¬ 
ized in a similar manner. The children 
in both classes were regarded as below 
the age appropriate for undertaking the 
work of the primary grades; but, and 
this is very suggestive, the first class 
did without difficulty the work of the 
first grade, and the second class made 
corresponding progress. When the re¬ 
port was made the first class was doing 
the work of the first half of the third 
grade, and the second class the work of 
the first half of the second grade. 

Mr. Boynton says that the children 
were in no wise exceptional, and in his 
opinion the children in the primary 
schools of any city “ can be divided into 
small sections on short time with the 
same satisfactory results.” 

In a private letter he writes: — 

“ During the past year our first pri¬ 
mary grade pupils who entered school in 
September, 1900, have not been in 


school to exceed two and a half hours 
daily. Teachers are very enthusiastic 
over the change, and the amount of 
work done exceeds that of any previous 
year. ... In two of our primary schools 
not only is the work of the first year 
being done, but nearly one half of the 
second year will be completed by the 
close of the school year, June 27. No 
attempt at crowding has been made; 
simply, children have worked well while 
they were in school. When their work 
was over, they have gone into the open 
air to play or to go home.” 

We need further experiments along 
this line before we can dogmatize on 
the virtues of short school days; but it 
is certainly not hazardous to say that 
if we could reduce our classes in the 
primary schools to one third the ordi¬ 
nary size, so that a teacher could keep 
them all vigorously at work, and follow 
carefully each mind under her care, as 
much could be accomplished in one hour 
as in four hours under the ordinary 
regime, and with far better results to 
the health and habits of the children. 
As it is, in class rooms where there are 
fifty or sixty children, half of the time 
of the teacher is devoted to nagging 
pupils; and both the pupils and the 
teacher suffer greatly under such con¬ 
ditions. 



DRESSING THE SCHOOLGIRL. 

BY DINAH STURGIS. 


'"'P'HE importance of dressing school- 
L girls properly need not be argued 
with any reader of Good Health, The 
first question comes on what is “ prop 
erly ” and all the rest of the argument 
hinges upon how to secure the desired 
end. 

The proper dress for schoolgirls, like 
the proper dress for all girls and women, 


clothes the body evenly, and does not 
overheat it at some points and leave it 
insufficiently clothed at others. It is 
as light in weight as is consistent with 
the necessary warmth, but the warmth 
of clothing should be apportioned, not 
only to the season, but to the climate; 
what is suitable for midwinter in New 
York City is inadequate for midwinter 
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in Dakota. T h e 
weight o f proper 
clothing is evenly 
distributed; the 
hips are not over¬ 
loaded while the 
shoulders carry no 
weight; also, the 
shoulders do not 
carry it all; the 
weight is dis¬ 
tributed evenly 
over the body. 

In addition to 
the foregoing es¬ 
sentials t o proper 
clothing for all 
women, the dress 
of our school¬ 
girls should be es¬ 
pecially loose. No 
woman should ever 
wear tight dresses ; 
they are uncom¬ 
fortable. unhealth¬ 
ful, and unlovely; 
but for schoolgirls, 
a dress that is 
loose enough when 
first made is often 
too tight before it 
is worn out. Al¬ 
lowance should be 
made in a girl’s 
dress for growth. 

This means not 
merely allowance 
for added height. 

From a health 
standpoint it really 
does not matter 
whether a sleeve or 
a skirt is an inch 
longer or shorter. 

The important pro¬ 
visions for growth are around the waist 
and across the bust. 


The growing 
schoolgirl needs 
room for breast 
development; a n d 
if anything were 
needed t o prove 
how little this is 
understood and 
provided for, a 
glance at most of 
the so-called health 
waists will an¬ 
swer. Most of 
them strap up the 
figure in a way 
that is as injurious 
as the regulation 
corset. The truth 
is that growing 
girls should wear 
neither corsets nor 
the ordinary corset 
waists. They 
should have per¬ 
fect freedom, and 
if they are allowed 
this their muscles 
will provide, the 
4< support ” needed, 
and correct cloth¬ 
ing will provide 
the warmth. 

To begin at the 
beginning of 
dress: the school¬ 
girl should wear 
union undergar¬ 
ments, woven of 
some elastic ma¬ 
terial ; most peo¬ 
ple find merino 
agreeable in cold 
weather, but some 
skins cannot bear 
wool in close con¬ 
tact, and there are some parts of this 
country where lisle or cotton or linen 


School suit of blue Venetian, blouse of unshrinkable 
striped flannel in lighter blues. Washing silk cravat. Hat 
of blue heaver with fancy mohair braid bands. Jacket belted 
in to figure at back and sides for warmth. Fronts fasten 
with hooks and eyes. 
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woven union suits are warm enough in 
the winter, providing extra warmth is 
added to the outer dress when needed. 
Readymade woven underwear is so com¬ 
mon nowadays, and so cheap in very 
good qualities, that it is within the means 
of everybody if everybody did but know 
it. The mothers or others in charge of 
schoolgirls, who for economical reasons 
feel obliged to make use of old-style, 
unhygienic underwear, should cut it 
over to make it as unobjectionable as 
possible, and replace it as soon as worn 
out with the new-style garments. The 
old-style “ vest" and separate under- 
drawers can be made into very fair 
substitutes for woven undergarments by 
cutting off the superfluous portion of 
the vest below the waist line, button¬ 
holing a flexible edge around it to pre¬ 
vent raveling, and attaching the draw¬ 
ers to it after divesting them of their 
cotton band, and similarly treating the 
raw edge, by narrowly lapping the 
edges of drawers and shirt, and darn¬ 
ing them together; the darning back and 
forth keeps the joining clastic. 

Chemises and muslin drawers should 
be banished from the schoolgirl’s ward¬ 
robe. In hot weather muslin drawers 
may he tolerated under thin skirts, if 
they are cut and made in one with an 
under waist, but not otherwise. In win¬ 
ter they are worse than useless. Over 
her union undersuit the schoolgirl should 
put on her stockings, and these should 
he supported by elastics that are in turn 
attached to an underwaist. The exten¬ 
sion straps that go over the shoulders 
are uncomfortable. Over the stockings 
she should wear a pair of woven 
“ equestrian tights.” These are to take 
the place of the clumsy, thick underskirt 
which weights down the body and lets 
the cold attack it at the same time. For 
cold weather the union suit should reach 
to the ankles, to the neck, and to the 


wrists. The tights should reach down 
far enough to he held by the tops of 
tlie boots when the skirt of the dress is 
below the boot tops. When it is not, 
the tights should reach over the knee, 
and the legs from the boot tops to the 
knees should be protected by warm 
gaiters, that fasten easily and securely 
so that they can be taken off upon reach¬ 
ing school, and be put on when leav¬ 
ing. Most children are dressed too 
warmly indoors, and not warmly enough 
out of doors. 

If a petticoat is deemed necessary, it 
should be of light-weight, though warm, 
flannel, of the color of the dress, never 
of the heavy moreens lined; and should 
be attached to a shaped hip yoke, which 
in turn is fastened to the underwaist. 

A schoolgirl’s underwear should be 
guiltless of any bands of anv description. 
Her dress ought by good rights to be of 
the one-piece, semi-princess style. But 
people who make dresses have such a 
queer antipathy to undertaking this 
style of dressmaking, it is of little prac¬ 
tical use to recommend it. And there 
is a type of separate-skirt-aml-waist 
dress that can be made perfectly health¬ 
ful. 

The illustration shows such a dress. 
The lining of the blouse is fitted loosely, 
but does not pouch, and therefore sup¬ 
ports the skirt firmly when that is at¬ 
tached to it. The skirt may have a 
‘‘fly” licit with buttonholes in the fly, 
by which it is fastened on to the buttons 
around the lower edge of the blouse, or 
the buttonholes may be made in the skirt 
belt direct, and after being fastened in 
place they may be hidden by a belt of 
ribbon. Leather and other inflexible 
belts should not he permitted. 

The illustration is of a school dress 
that has many admirable points. The 
style of the skirt allows of its being 
lengthened without the alteration being 
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apparent. If the jacket becomes too 
small it can also be easily altered by 
moving the upper lapping portion, and 
letting it out under the arms. The 
sleeves have the wide cuffs buttoned 
through close to the hand for warmth. 

“ But it looks like a stylish dress! ” 
says some reader who thinks that a dress 
must be outlandish in effect if it is to 
be healthful and comfortable, a common 
and greatly mistaken notion. If mothers 
would take a little pains to plan for 
their girls dresses that conformed to 
the rules of health and also looked at¬ 
tractive, girls would not rebel against 
hygienic dress, and throw it aside as 
soon as they arc free to do so. There 
is as much reason for wishing to look 
well as there is for wishing to be sur¬ 
rounded by beautiful nature and art. 
Few people understand that it is possible 
for wholesome dress to be attractive. 

The dress illustrated may be made 
warm enough for the coldest weather 
by adding a cape or flat fur collar, ac¬ 
cording to the climate. This gives the 
necessary warmth across the lungs, back, 
and front, and over the upper part of the 
arms. Keep the hands warm with warm 
gloves. 

Long cloaks should be worn by school¬ 
girls only when they drive long dis¬ 
tances. They are too heavy and cum¬ 
bersome to walk in. 

One of the' best materials for school 


skirts and jackets is steam-shrunk, 
Venetian cloth. It is practically water¬ 
proof. By making the jacket with a 
tailor’s lining of canvas it becomes 
warmer than heavy cloaking, and both 
looks better and is better in every way 
for cold weather. In the place of rub¬ 
bers, waterproof leather walking shoes 
are to be preferred for all except the 
spring thaws in out-of-town places, 
when long rubber boots are needed 
occasionally. The ordinary “ rubber ” 
and “ foot hold ” are serviceable for oc¬ 
casional emergencies; for instance, if one 
is caught in a storm while wearing thin- 
soled shoes. But in preparing a school¬ 
girl’s outfit for the winter, thin-soled 
shoes should be reserved for the house. 

It is a good plan to provide a school¬ 
girl with a real storm dress of actual 
waterproofed cloth, but as she so often 
goes to school in fair weather and 
returns in an unexpected storm, it is 
wisest to have her regular school dress 
of cloth that does not quickly wet 
through, and is not injured by wetting. 
Braids to trim school dresses should be 
shrunk before they are used. 

In brief, dressing the schoolgirl is not 
a difficult problem in any sense; it merely 
requires the exercise of the good sense 
and judgment that the mother of any 
schoolgirl should have, and which she 
will have if she gives the matter the 
study it deserves. 


“IN TUNE WITH THE INFINITE.” 

BY J. H. KELLOGG, M. D. 


T HE human body may be represented 
as an instrument, a harp of a million 
strings, at which two players preside, 
the one human, the other divine; the one 
fallible, erring, the other infallible, uner¬ 
ring. When these two players move in 
harmony, the song of life is sweet and 


melodious, a symphony; when the human 
player strikes even one discordant note, 
the harmony is broken, the melody is 
spoiled. The one thing needful for suc¬ 
cess, for happiness in life, is to live in 
harmony with God, to keep “ in tune 
with the Infinite/' to make the human 
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will conform in every purpose, in every 
voluntary thought or act, with God's 
order of life as revealed to us by the 
instinctive voices which speak to us from 
within, by the teaching of experience, 
and by the inspired instruction of Holy 
Writ, the garnered, winnowed wisdom 
of the ages. To live “ in tune with the 
Infinite ” is to walk with God; it is to 
be in harmony with all the laws of be- 
ing, physical and mental; it is to live 
at peace with one’s self, as well as with 
the world about him. “ Her ways are 
ways of pleasantness, and all her paths 
are peace.” Prov. 3:17. 

The man whose stomach is the seat 
of fermentations, putrefactions, gaseous 
commotions, and chemical reactions, suf¬ 
fers burnings, pains, pangs, aches, 
twinges, depressions, and miseries of 
various sorts. He is out of tune. He 
is not in harmony with God. He is at 
war with him, either consciously or un¬ 
consciously. The man whose mind is 
full of forebodings, worries, doubts, and 
suspicions, is equally out of tune. 
“ Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace, 
whose mind is stayed on thee.” Isa. 26: 
3. To have one’s mind stayed on God 
is to be ever studying his will, and ear¬ 
nestly endeavoring to do his will as 
revealed to us in the Bible and the book 
of nature, and especially in ourselves. 
We are not competent to care for the 
temple of our body unless we study it, 
unless we seek earnestly to become ac¬ 
quainted with all its parts, and to know 
their several needs, and to find the divine 
method of satisfying them. 

We are often out of tune with Heaven 
because we foolishly attempt to draw a 
line of distinction between physical 
duties and spiritual duties, forgetting 
that everything physical which has a 
relation to the well-being of the temple 
has a spiritual significance. Life is a 
unit, not a duality. It is impossible to 


divide life into a spiritual and a physical 
part. There is but one life, and that is 
the life of God. As manifested in man. 
this life presents various phases which we 
call physical, mental, moral, or spiritual: 
but these all spring from one foundation, 
and are as necessarily related as the 
several branches of a tree. Nothing 
could be more absurd than to imagine 
that the highest welfare of one can be 
secured while neglecting the interests of 
the others. As well might two players 
at a single instrument expect to produce 
melody by taking care to harmonize a 
portion of their cords, while striking 
discordant notes in others. Every note 
must harmonize. The whole human life, 
physical, mental, and moral, must con¬ 
form to the great decalogue which is 
written upon the human constitution it¬ 
self, and which is revealed to its through 
nature, the inspired Word of God. and 
in human experience. The highest of all 
human attainments is to reach a state of 
absolute harmony with the Infinite, to 
bring the truant human will into perfect 
accord with all the principles which 
govern mental, moral, and physical ac¬ 
tion, including eating, drinking, exer¬ 
cise, and every other physical relation 
of life, as well as those obligations which 
are commonly denominated u Christian 
duties/' but which include but a very 
small part of our moral obligations. 

Every intelligent human being who 
recognizes this great truth, the universal 
dominance of law, the absolute and in¬ 
cessant dependence upon the infinite 
indwelling presence, will no longer be 
able to call some things sacred, other 
things common. All things become sa¬ 
cred. Every eating and drinking is a 
sacrament, a partaking of God's substance 
sacrificed for our sustenance. Every ac¬ 
tion will be an act of worship; for every 
nerve impulse sent to a muscle is but 
an appeal to God for help, a request 
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for power, and there should be at the 
same moment a consecration for service. 
Man has no power of himself. Every 
particle of energy which he exhibits in 
his actions, good or bad, comes to him 
direct from the source of all energy, is 
loaned to him by God. That he is able 
to direct it, thus making God to serve 
in his conduct, whether it be good or 
bad (Isa. 43:24), is due to the fact that 
the Creator of all the universe bows his 
neck to the yoke of labor, carries all 


the burdens, performs all the toil for all 
his creatures, in order that each may ful¬ 
fill his mission in the world as represent¬ 
ing some divine thought or purpose; and 
for man especially, that he may be a fit 
representative of the God who made 
him, a true witness to the world and to 
the universe of the power that dwells 
within, a noble image of the personality 
which conceived him, and modeled him 
from clay, and animated him by making 
him the temple of the living God. 


THE SCHOOL LUNCH BOX. 

BY ANNA CLIFF WHITE. 


HE mother who can 
pack a delectable 
basket for the 
school lunch, yet 
vary its contents 
daily, is a veri- 
table treasure. 
The school lunch 
basket is one of the most perplexing 
of household problems, and one which 
city mothers, fortunately, do not often 
have occasion to solve. But in the 
country, where the children cannot re¬ 
turn to their homes during the noon 
hour, the planning of a wholesome and 
appetizing lunch is one of the day’s 
essentials. 

The small square boxes of papier- 
mache. now procurable for ten or fifteen 
cents at any store, provides the first 
requisite for a nice lunch. The pretty 
paper napkins, obtained at any book¬ 
store for six cents a dozen, meet the 
second demand. Mother must provide 
the rest, and it is in this provision that 
parental care, wisdom, and housewifely 
originality must be shown. 

A few hints in the packing of the 
hox may not be amiss. Always line 
it with one of the paper napkins, and 


use a second for wrapping sandwiches; 
paraffine paper is also nice for this. If 
possible, let each child possess his own 
knife, fork, and spoon; pretty individual 
sets are easily bought for a moderate 
sum, and make dainty and useful birth¬ 
day or holiday gifts. Use covered jelly 
glasses for fresh berries or canned fruit, 
cooked rice, granose molds, custards, etc. 
A small catsup bottle with a tin screw 
top is the nicest way to carry lemonade, 
milk, or fruit juice. Pie and layer cake 
are the “ mussiest ” things in the world, 
and have no place in the small compass 
of a lunch box, especially when they 
can be replaced by so many more whole¬ 
some articles. Always put in a couple 
of extra napkins; it pays in the end to 
cultivate in children fastidiousness in 
the small details of eating and drinking. 

Above all things avoid monotony in 
the contents of the box. A cold lunch 
at noon, even when of the very best, is 
in itself but a poor substitute for the 
tempting hot meal at home; but when 
not varied day after day, the tired, 
study-worn child loses all healthful ap¬ 
petite. and in its place comes the crav¬ 
ing for candy, lead pencils, chalk, and 
other unhealth ful substances. 
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As to the food to give the child,— 
it should be such as is easily digested, and 
as shall make the bones grow and the 
muscles develop. There should be proper 
restriction as to the amount eaten. 
Don’t put in anv more food than the 
child can eat, A meager sufficiency is 
better for the child who is studying than 
at' oversupply which tempts him to glut¬ 
tony, or at least to wastefulness. Al¬ 
ways manage to put fruit, either fresh 
or preserved, in the lunch box. and salad- 
dressing sandwiches make a nice change 
from the usual routine. 

1 fere are some recipes which may help 
out some perplexed lunch packer: — 

Fruit Sandwiches ,— Chop finely to¬ 
gether pineapple, oranges, dates, and 
figs. Add mayonnaise dressing made as 
follows: five tablespoonfuls lemon juice, 
four tablespoonfuls water, three table¬ 
spoonfuls sugar, one-quarter teaspoonful 
salt, one tablespoonful butter. Mix well, 
and add to mixture the well-beaten 
yolks of four eggs. Heat in double 
boiler till slightly thickened. Spread 
between thin slices of whole-wheat or 
graham bread. 

Ambrosia Sandwiches .— Blanch fil¬ 
berts, hazelnuts, and English walnuts, 
and crush them with a rolling pin. Add 
figs or dates, and chop all finely. Mix 


with this enough grape juice to flavor. 
Spread on thin buttered slices of bread. 

Mock-Chicken Sandzciches .— To one- 
half pound of protose add two well- 
beaten eggs, salt to season, and one-half 
cup of powdered granose flakes. Mix 
well, and form into thin patties. Dip 
each patty into well-beaten egg, then 
into granose Hakes, and brown in oiled 
pan. Place between thin slices of bread. 

Queen Sandzviches .— Pass one-quarter 
cup each of cooked lentils, nuttolene, 
and kidney beans through the colander: 
mix, and add to the mixture one-fourth 
cup cream, salt to llavor, and if desired, 
a pinch of summer savory or sage. 
Place between crisp lettuce leaves on 
thin slices of buttered bread. 

Cocoanut Granose ,— Steep (not boil) 
three or four tablespoon fuls of desic¬ 
cated cocoanut in a pint of milk for 
twenty minutes. Strain out the cocoa- 
nut; add enough milk to make a -full 
pint; one tablespoonful of sugar and 
two beaten eggs. Cook, until creamy, 
in a double boiler. Remove from fire, 
sprinkle in a little salt and four cups 
of dry granose. or enough to make it 
quite thick. Put it into cups to mold. 
A little dish of meltose or malt honey 
added to the lunch, is nice to eat with 
these molds. 


IT PAYS. 


It pays to wear a smiling face 
And laugh our troubles down ; 
For all our little trials wait 
Our laughter or our frown. 

Beneath the magic of a smile 
Our doubts will fade away, 

As melts the frost in early spring 
Beneath the sunny ray. 


It pays to comfort heavy hearts, 
Oppressed with dull despair. 

And leave in sorrow-darkened lives 
One gleam of brightness there. 

It pays to give a helping hand 
To eager, earnest youth ; 

To note, with all their waywardness. 
Their courage and their truth ; 


It pays to make a worthy cause, 
By helping it, our own ; 

To give the current of our lives 
A true and noble tone. 


To strive, with sympathy and love, 

Their confidence to win : 

It pays to open wide the heart 
And “ let the sunshine in.*' 

— Lutheran Observer. 




TABLE SERVICE. 



BY LULU TEACHOUT BURDEN. 


O F the many volumes which have 
been written upon table etiquette, 
some of the suggestions contained are 
practical, while others are useless. What 
is considered proper at one place or time 
is not approved under other circum¬ 
stances ; and those desirous of observing 
the usages of good society are often 
sorely perplexed to keep pace with the 
variations of fashion. But if, instead of 
following mere arbitrary rules from the 
low standpoints of “ style,” we would 
take for our guidance the best defini¬ 
tion of true politeness as given by Dr. 
Watts, — “ Love manifested in an easy 
and graceful manner/’— we need never 
be at loss as to “ what to do and what 
not to do,” and no impolite and incon¬ 
siderate person can be truly contented 
and happy. 

No mother ever realizes fully how 
much of her children's own happiness 


and the comfort of those with whom they 
may come in contact, depends upon the 
training she gives them in the simple 
courtesies and proprieties of life. The 
mother should, for the sake of both the 
health and happiness of her family, 
make her table service as pleasing as 
possible. There is no doubt that many 
a case of dyspepsia might be traced to 
an ill-ordered table, at which the habit 
of rapid eating was early formed. 

“ Think not of yourself, but of what 
will contribute most to another’s comfort 
or convenience,” remembering that for 
the time being utter deference should 
be paid to the evident arrangement of 
the house at which you are. No selfish 
person can ever be truly polite. 

Every one may have clean, if not fine, 
table linen. An undercovering of cotton 
flannel or felt made to fit the table is de¬ 
sirable. as it prevents noise, and a linen 
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cloth may be laid over it more smoothly 
than over the bare table. It also pre 
vents a highly polished table from 
becoming marred. Thin tablecloths re¬ 
main fresh longer if stiffened slightlv 
with very thin starch, but heavy damask 
requires no stiffening. Keep the cloths 
in a drawer large enough to hold them 
without much folding. In laying the 
cloth, place the center of it in the center 
of the table, and have the folds straight 
with the edges of the table. Crease the 
cloth around the edges of the table, that 
it may drape smoothly. 

Lav the plate right side up for each 
person. If possible, arrange the plates 
opposite each other. Place the napkin, 
ordinarily, at the left of the plate; it 
may be laid inside the plate, if the table 
is crowded. The knives should be at 
the right of each plate together with 
tlie bread and butter plates and the water 
glass. Place the forks at the left of the 
plate, and the spoons either in front or 
at the right side of the plate. The num¬ 
ber of each, the knives, forks, and 
spoons, will depend upon the number 
of courses, and they should be placed 
according to the way the courses are 
to be served; the one being needed first 
is placed nearest the plate. The fruit 
dish or flowers should occupy the center 
of the table; the salt and sugar shakers 
a* the corners. Place the various dishes 
on the table in regular order, straight 
with the table, or, if at an angle, let 
there he some uniformity, never helter- 
skelter. The cups, plates, and dishes 
for hot food should be heated in hot 
water or in a warming oven. 

Do not allow the table to become dis¬ 
ordered during the meal. The dirty 
dishes and plates should be removed 
noiselessly, one by one, and never piled 
one upon another, after the hasty fashion 
of second-class hotels. It is conducive 


to the “ hotel ” feeling, which should be 
carefully shut out of the home. 

After the meal, brush up any crumbs 
that may have fallen, lest they be trod¬ 
den into the carpet; collect the knives, 
forks, and spoons by themselves. Put 
any food that may be used again on 
small dishes, never on the dishes used 
in serving. Scrape the dishes empty, 
and rinse the cups, and pack all neatly 
near where they are to be washed. 

Dish Washing. 

Do not pile the dishes into the dish 
pan. Begin with a pan half filled with 
hot, soapy water. Keep the soap in a 
shaker made for the purpose, or in a 
cup; make a strong lather in the cup, 
and use as needed. Never leave the 
soap in the dish pan to waste and stick 
to the dishes, Wash glasses and glass 
ware first, and wipe at once, without 
draining or rinsing. Wash the silver 
and wipe at once, as it keeps bright 
longer if wiped out of hot, soapy water. 
Keep a cake of silver soap or polish at 
hand, and rub each piece of silver as 
soon as discolored. Then wash the china, 
beginning with the cups, saucers, pitch¬ 
ers. and last, the greasy dishes, chang¬ 
ing the water as soon as cool or greasy. 
Place these dishes in the rinsing-pan, 
with the cups right side up, and plates 
resting on edges, that they may be 
scalded inside as well as outside, and 
drain quickly. Scald and wipe immedi¬ 
ately. Where there is but one woman 
for ,f cook, waitress, hostess, and kitchen 
girl.” it is well, after the table is cleared 
and the dishes neatly packed, to wash 
first the kitchen dishes, and pots, and 
kettles; then with clean water and towels 
wash and wipe the table dishes. The 
hands will he left in much better con¬ 
dition than when the pots and kettles 
are washed last. 


ARTISTIC TABLE ARRANGEMENT 


MRS. L. T. BURDEN. 



Breakfast Table. 

Each setting contains the service plate, fruit plate, napkin. Coffee cup and saucer, water glass, and the knife, forks, ami 
teaspoon. In the center of the table is a table mirror upon which is placed a cut-glass bowl containing nasturtiums. The 
coffee service is at one side of the table, and a tureen holding protose hash at the other. 



Taiu.« Laid for Luncheon. 


1’hc centerpiece is made up of a Battenberg mat upon which sets the table mirror with a howl ol nasturtiums; sweet peas 
make a beautiful decoration also. Watermelon is served in cone-shaped pieces upon a grape leaf, rare being taken to have it 
ice cold. Water, fruit nectar, or lemonade is served in the glasses. One cover is laid with the fruit plate holding the melon, 
which plate may beset in u service plate if cake is also to be served; the fruit knife, two teaspoons, a fork, and a napkin. 
Malt-honey candy makes a pleasing sweet to serve with this. 
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HELPS AND HINTS FROM OUR EXCHANGES. 


Child Labor in the South. 

Twenty thousand little children arc 
“toiling out their lives in the textile mills 
of the South/* says Mrs. Irene Ashby- 
Macfayden; and she blames, not the 
Southern people, but the New England 
capitalists who own the mills. Many of 
these little toilers work for ten cents a 
day, and she knows “ of babies working 
for five and six cents a day.” The 
” day ” is often from 6 A. m. to 6 p. m., 
or, worse, from 6 r. m. to 6 a. m., when 
she found “ little children working from 
dark until long past dawn, kept awake 
by cold water being dashed into their 
faces.” She says of night work: — 

” Without regulation of hours, there 
is no reason to prevent the mills work¬ 
ing at night, and when they can do so 
profitably, they avail themselves of this 
permission. I have talked with a little 
bov of seven years, in Alabama, who 
worked for Jorty nights ; and another 
child not nine years old, who, at six 
years old, had been on the night shift 
eleven months. 

u A clerk in a cotton mill told me 
that little boys turned out at two in the 
morning, for some trivial fault, afraid 
to go home, would beg him to allow 
them to go to sleep on the office floor. 

” In Georgia it is a common sight to 
see the children of cotton operatives 
stretched on the bed dressed as they 
came from the mills in the morning, 
too weary to do anything but fling them¬ 
selves down for rest. 

“ In South Carolina, Miss Jane 
Addams, of Chicago, found a child of 
five, working at night, in fine, large, new 
mills. Only a few weeks ago I stood 
at to: 30 at night in a mill in Columbia. 
S. C., controlled and owned by Northern 


capital, where children who did not 
know their own ages, were working 
from 6 p. m. to 6 a. m., without a mo¬ 
ment for rest or food, or a single ces¬ 
sation of the maddening rack of the 
machinery, in an atmosphere unsanitary, 
and clouded with humidity and lint. 

“ The physical, mental, and moral ef¬ 
fect of these long hours of toil and con¬ 
finement 011 the children is indescribably 
sad. Mill children are so stunted that 
every foreman, as you enter the mill, 
will tell vou that you cannot judge their 
ages. Children may look, he says, to be 
ten or eleven, and be in reality fourteen 
or fifteen years of age. 

“ A horrible form of dropsy occurs 
among the children. A doctor in the 
city mill, who has made a special study 
of the subject, tells me that ten per cent 
of the children who go to work before 
twelve years of age, after five years con¬ 
tract active consumption. The lint forms 
in their lungs a perfect cultivating 
medium for tuberculosis, while the 
change from the hot atmosphere of the 
mill to the chill night or morning air 
often brings on pneumonia, which is 
frequently, if not the cause of death, 
a forerunner of consumption. 

“ How sternly the f pound of flesh ’ is 
insisted on by the various employers is 
illustrated by the case of two little boys 
of nine and eleven, who had to walk 
three miles to work on the night shift for 
twelve hours. One night they were five 
minutes late, and were shut out, having 
to tramp the vvhole three miles back 
again. The number of accidents to those 
poor little ones, who do not know the 
dangers of machinery, is appalling. 

'* In Hunstville. Ala., in January, just 
before 1 was there, a child of eight years. 
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who had been a few weeks 111 the mills, 
lost the index and middle fingers of her 
right hand. A child of seven had lost 
her thumb a year previously. 

In one mill city in the South a doc¬ 
tor told a friend that he had personally 
amputated more than a hundred babies’ 
fingers mangled in the mill. A cotton 
merchant in Atlanta told me that he had 
frequently seen small children without 
fingers or thumb, and sometimes with¬ 
out the whole hand. 

“ So frequent are these accidents that 
in some mills applicants for employment 
have to sign a contract that in case of 
injury in the mill the company will not 
be held responsible, and parents or 
guardians sign for minors. 

“ No mill children look healthy. Any 
one that does by chance, you are sure to 
find out has recently begun work. They 
are characterized by extreme pallor and 
an aged, worn expression, infinitely piti¬ 
ful and incongruous in a child’s face. 
The dull eyes raised by the little ones 
inured to toil before they ever learned 
to play, shut out, by this damnable sys¬ 
tem of child slavery, from liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness, often to be early 
robbed of life itself, are not those of a 
child, but of an imprisoned soul, and 
are filled, it always seems to me, with 
speechless reproach. There is, unfortu¬ 
nately, no question as to the physical 
debasement of the mill child.” 

Elbert Hubbard has also made a trip 
through the South, recently; and the con¬ 
dition of the mill children impressed him 
so deeply that he writes a feeling article 
in The Philistine, in which he savs: — 
u I know the sweat shops of Hester 
Street, New York; I am familiar with 
the vice, depravity, and degradation of 
the Whitechapel district; I have visited 
the Ghetto of Venice; I know the lot of 
the coal miners of Pennsylvania: and I 
know somewhat of Siberian atrocities; 


but for misery, woe, and hopeless suffer¬ 
ing, 1 have never seen anything to equal 
the cotton-mill slavery of South Carolina 
— this in my own America — the land 
of the free and the home of the brave! 

“ I thought to lift one of the little toil¬ 
ers to ascertain his weight. Straightway 
through his thirty-five pounds of skin 
and bones there ran a tremor of fear, 
and he struggled forward to tie a broken 
thread. I attracted his attention by a 
touch, and offered him a silver dime. He 
looked at me dumbly, from a face that 
might have belonged to a man of sixty, 
so furrowed, tightly drawn, and full of 
pain it was. He did not reach for the 
money — he did not know what it was. 
There were dozens of just such children 
in this particular mill. A physician 
who was with me said that probably they 
would all be dead in two years, and 
their places filled with others — there 
were plenty more. Pneumonia carries 
off most of them. Their systems are 
ripe for disease, and when it comes, there 
is no rebound, no response. Medicine 
simply does not act — nature is whipped, 
beaten, discouraged, and the child sinks 
into a stupor, and dies.” 

Mrs. Ashbv-Macfayden says that there 
is hope that the Legislatures of Ala¬ 
bama, Georgia, and South Carolina may, 
at their next session, pass laws prohibit¬ 
ing the employment of children under 
twelve, although the efforts in that di¬ 
rection have met with uniform failure 
thus far. 

On tlie other side, The Manufacturers 
Record (Baltimore) says that Mrs. Ash- 
bv-Maefayden “ and others of that class 
should bear in mind that the South is 
slowly but surely working out its own 
salvation in labor matters as in others, 
and that interference on the part of theo¬ 
rists and sentimentalists with eyes on 
one point alone, can only complicate the 
conditions and bring disaster and suf- 
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faring upon the very class they would 
benefit.'* 

The Galveston News is of like opinion. 
It says: “Women and children who 
work in factories are made up largely 
of those who have no other opportuni¬ 
ties. The main question is not whether 
they have just what we prefer that Jiev 
should have, but whether they have, bad 
as it may be. the best they can get. Has 
any provision been made for them else¬ 
where? Are their sympathetic friends 
ready at the door to receive and provide 
for them? Is their condition in the mill, 
laundry, cannery, factory, bakery, or 
shop as good as the condition of fliou- 
sands of others who would gladly ex¬ 
change places with them? Will it really 
help them, to deprive them of a chance 
to work even in a mill? Most of these 
questions must be answered with a nega¬ 
tive, We would all prefer it otherwise; 
but eloquent appeals to the pride and 
sympathy of the people, and to the nat¬ 
ural love of the young, have not vet made 
it so. 0 At this time, as the News sees 
it, the opportunities of the young as well 
as the old should be doubled over again 
by a general multiplication of manufac¬ 
turing establishments in grand old 
Texas, and “ nothing should be done to 
discourage the good work which we 
have so well begun in this line. 0 

Worry and Indigestion. 

Worry, says Physical Training , is but 
one of the many forms of fear; so that 
worry tends to the production of indi¬ 
gestion. Indigestion tends to put the 
body of the subject in a condition that 
favors worry. There is thus established 
a vicious circle which tends to perpetuate 
itself, each element augmenting the 
other. It is necessary to secure a cheer¬ 
ful, wholesome atmosphere for the dys¬ 
peptic. He should eat his meals at a 


table where there is good fellowship, an 1 
where good stories are told. He should 
himself make a great effort to contribute 
his share of this at the table, even if it 
be necessary, as it was in one case under 
iny care, for him to solemnly and seri¬ 
ously collect funny paragraphs from the 
press, and at first interject them spas¬ 
modically during lulls in the conversa¬ 
tion at the table. The very efforts and 
determination of the man to correct his 
own silent habits at the table, to correct 
his feelings of discouragement and 
worry, were in themselves a promise of 
success. The effort made was adequate 
to the obstacles to be overcome. He suc¬ 
ceeded, and the spectacle of that man try¬ 
ing to be funny at the table when he felt 
thoroughly discouraged and blue, is one 
1 shall never forget. 

Laughing is in itself a useful exercise 
from the standpoint of digestion. It stirs 
up all the abdominal organs, it increases 
the circulation of blood, it increases per¬ 
istalsis, it increases the secretion of gas¬ 
tric juices. Five minutes’ deliberate 
laughing after each meal would be an 
excellent prescription for some people. 
— The Dietetic and Hygienic Gazette. 


Ideal Food for the Vegetarian. 

According to the Montreal Pharma¬ 
ceutical Journal , M. Balland recently" 
described before the French Academy 
of Science a curious plant that promises 
to be of some value. This is believed 
to be the only plant known which com¬ 
bines within itself in due proportion 
all the elements required for the nour¬ 
ishment of man. This plant is known as 
Voandzou, and is a native of tropical 
Africa, where it is largely cultivated by 
the negroes. It is common in Southern 
Asia, but does not grow in America,, 
excepting in Brazil. Its nutritive por¬ 
tion consists of large masses inclosed inr 
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pods like beans. When raw it tastes like 
ordinary beans, but when cooked it has 
the flavor of chestnuts. It is not thought 
that this plant can be successfully grown 
in temperate latitudes, but the writer 
thinks that means should be taken to cul¬ 
tivate it wherever it can be grown. It 
contains about 10 per cent water, 19 per 
cent nitrogenous matter, 6 per cent fats, 
and 5 per cent starch, with 4 per cent of 
celluloids. It contains a much larger 
proportion of nitrogens than any food 
now available in the vegetable kingdom, 
but it has not yet been shown that the 
nitrogen exists in an assimilative form. 
Ordinarily, members of the vegetable 
kingdom containing a large quantity of 
nitrogen, possess it in a form difficult 
of digestion. 


The world is beautiful and lair: 

Though there be troubles, evils, there. 

A goodly part of it is sad, 

And just as much of it is bad; 

The greatest part, though's full of beauty. 

For there’s the sense of love and duty. 
There’s death and sickness, evil passions, 
Injustice, falsehood, and oppression : 

But there is life and light and reason, 

The change of nature every season. 

And. even if darkness comes with night. 

The sun is there to bring back light. 

And what if people sometimes err. 

Their conscience prompts them to forbear. 
When measured, good is more than bad; 

And this alone should make us g‘.ad. 

If there be still the wrong of ’ ore. 

The right is gaining more and more, 

The future tempts us to progress. 

The ignorance is growing less. 

And day by day we come to learn 
That what we want we have to earn. 

Not money earning do I mean. 

But raising our pure selves within ; 

And when the soul within is pure, 

For the sore outside there's certain cure. 
Self-preservation, sparing others. 

And holding mankind : sisters, brothers; 

The chance for deeds of love and duty. 

Is one that fills the world with beauty. 

— Jennie Motch. in The Commons. 

- — • - 

Care of the Ears. 

Never drop anything into the ear un¬ 
less it has been previously warmed. 
Never use anything but a syringe and 


warm water for clearing the ears. Never 
strike or box a child’s ears; this has been 
known to rupture the drum and cause 
incurable deafness. Never wet the hair 
if you have any tendency to deafness; 
wear an oiled-silk cap when bathing, and 
refrain from diving. Never scratch the 
ears with anything but the finger if they 
itch; do not use the head of a pin, 
hairpins, pencil tips, or anything of that 
nature. Never let the feet become cold 
or damp, or sit with the back toward a 
window, as these tend to aggravate any 
existing hardness of hearing. Never put 
milk, fat, or any oily substance into the 
ear for the relief of pain, for they soon 
become rancid and tend to incite inflam¬ 
mation. Simple warm water will answer 
the purpose best. Never be alarmed if a 
living insect enters the ear; the bitter 
cerumen will soon cause it to come out. 
or pouring warm water into the canal 
will drown it, when it will generally 
come to the surface, and can be easily 
removed with the fingers. A few puffs 
of smoke blown into the ear will stupefy 
the insect.— Health . 


Practical Suggestions about Hold 

A technical description of the char¬ 
acteristic forms of mold fungi might 
not be interesting to many, and would 
have little practical bearing on the 
problem of the housewife, but it is in¬ 
teresting to note that few kinds of mold 
are in themselves dangerous. Mold is 
not desirable about the house, however, 
because it indicates the presence of filth 
and of unhealthful dampness and dark¬ 
ness. 

Mold itself may be innocuous, but 
the conditions under which it thrives 
are bad for the human animal and 
should he combated by letting in the 
light, drying up the moisture, and 
making an effort to secure perfect 
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cleanliness. Up-to-date housewives, 
when house cleaning, will add much to 
the sanitary condition of their homes 
by using in the water some cleanser, 
disinfectant, and germ destroyer like 
sulpho-napthol, which is now very inex¬ 
pensive, and can be obtained at any drug 
store. 

A curious thing about mold is, that 
it grows from spores, or seeds. These 
spores rise in the form of dust when a bit 
of mold is disturbed or shaken. Their 
minuteness can be more easily compre¬ 
hended, perhaps, when it is stated that 
on the point of a needle enough spores 
were lifted to produce over one hun¬ 
dred mold plants. 

These spores are hard to kill, and 
they remain unharmed sometimes for 
months and years, until the conditions 
of heat, light, and moisture are right 
for their germination and growth, it 
is comparatively easy, however, to de¬ 
stroy the life of the growing mold, so 
that perhaps the surest way of killing 
a spore is to encourage it to germinate, 
and then destroy it before it has had 
time for reproduction. 

A temperature of 150 degrees is us¬ 
ually sufficient to destroy the life of the 
growing mol'd. The housewife who 
has trouble in making her cans of fruit 
" keep,*’ will sometimes succeed if at 
the end of twenty-four hours she re- 
sterilizes the fruit. Even then nature 
has provided these tenacious plants 
with a way of tipsetting the best-laid 
plans for their undoing. 

Spores can, and do, under certain con¬ 
ditions, so faV not understood by sci¬ 
ence, pass into a resting stage, when 
instead of sprouting at once as a nor¬ 
mal growth would do, they simply lie 
dormant for an indefinite pertod, whim¬ 
sically germinating at their own sweet 
will. In the case of one kind of mold, a 
German scientist has discovered that a 


spore may lie quiescent for two years, 
and then, with encouraging changes in 
the way of heat and moisture, may ger¬ 
minate and develop into a sturdy 
growth. This is the probable explana¬ 
tion why canned fruit will sometimes 
exhibit no mold for months, and then 
make sick the housekeeper’s heart 
with a thick, green growth.— The 
Healthy Home. 


When your heart is warm with love 
Even for your enemies; 

When your words come from above, 

Not from where the venom is; 

When you see the man entire, 

Not alone the faults he has. 

Find a somewhat to admire 
Underneath the paltry mass,— 

Not till then, if you are wise. 

Will you dare to criticize. 

— A mos R. Wells. 


Hot Air as a Therapeutic Agent. 

After calling attention to the early 
date at which hot-air treatment seems 
to have been found efficacious for some 
complaints, Wightman (New York Med. 
Jour., Aug. 17, 1901) sums up its ad¬ 
vantages thus: Dry air is a valuable 
pain reliever, without any of the depress¬ 
ing effects common to drugs. In con¬ 
nection with constitutional and medicinal 
treatment, it is a positive curative agent. 
It is a stimulant to rapid repair and 
absorption. It is one of the most valu¬ 
able eliminative agents the physician 
possesses. Where indicated, it possesses 
a sedative action on the nervous sys¬ 
tem, obtainable by no other means.— 
Therapeutic Gazette. 


“ Gutter Snipes.” 

The gathering of cigar butts is to be 
suppressed, according to an ordinance 
recently passed in the council, in the 
city of Chicago, Ill. The penalty for 
violation of this ordinance has been fixed 
at a fine of not less than $io, nor more 
than $100. for each offense. The law 
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covers the manufacture of cigars from 
tobacco thus collected, and no one shall 
buy or receive such material. There is 
a movement on foot in New York and 
other cities to prohibit this nefarious 
practice.— The Texas Medical Neivs. 

Less Meat Means More health. 

A prominent Philadelphia physician 
writes the following letter to the New 
York World : — 

“ I have been greatly pleased with your 
advice to the people to turn the tables 
on the beef trust by eating other food 
than meat for a month or so, and leave 
the trust’s stock to rot on its hands. 

“ My pleasure is not only or mainly 
because such a course would surely 
smash the trust, but because 1 know it 
will be good for the great mass of our 
people to eat less meat than they do. 

“ Rheumatism, gout, and all the dis¬ 
eases that are caused by uric acid, are on 
the increase among us. Uric acid is a 
meat product. Less meat and more grain 
and vegetable foods would improve the 
health of nine out of ten Americans.” 

The doctor's advice is somewhat on a 
par with a letter written by John Wes¬ 
ley, in 1747. to the Piishop of London, 
in which he says: — 

“ Thanks be to God! Since the time 
I gave up the use of flesh meat and 
wine. I have been delivered from all 
physical ills.” 


AN OLD LADY’S LAMENT. 

BY MRS. M. A. LOPEK. 

I NEVER see sech sickly folks as walk the earth 
to-day; 

They've nearly ev’ry blessed one got somethin’ 
wrong, they say. 

One has the gout, rumaticks one, an’ one has 
° headake so ; ” 

Ncwralgy has grown populate, an* backake’s all 
the go. 
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When 1 was young, wc used to think o’ sick¬ 
ness as disgrace. 

In talkin’ with the people then, small ailments 
found no place. 

But you are out o’ fashion now, unless you feel 
somewhere 

A pain or ake, with some big name to make it 
populare. 

Some people wonder why it is that everybody’s 
sick. 

The problem haint so awful hard as some in 
’rithmeticlc. 

I never studied cause an’ ’feet, but one thing’s 
very plain : 

We didn’t use to live as tko’ we’s ketchin’ some 
fast train. 

The people went to bed o’ nights, an’ got up with 
the sun; 

They didn’t turn the day around as many now 
have done. 

A weddin’ breakfast didn’t mean you’d wait till 
afternoon. 

An’ dinners warn’t served them days by can¬ 
dle light nor moon. 

The wimmen didn’t squeeze their waists, an’ 
wonder why it was 

Their stomachs didn’t quite accord with all o’ 
Nature’s laws. 

We didn’t eat all times o' day — much less all 
times o’ night; 

There warn’t much use for doctors then to fix 
the stomach right. 

But now the doctors fairly swarm, to remedies 
no end; 

An’ on ’em. every blessed one, poor creatures 
now* depend. 

They think they’ve solved the mystery why ev’ry- 
body’s ill. 

An’ then they’ve got a remedy that’s “ sure to 
cure ” — or kill. 

They flourish dictionary words, an’ tell in glow¬ 
in’ terms 

About backtery an’ tocmaincs an’ multitudes o’ 
germs. 

(Well, mebbe backtery does explain these back- 
akes that we meet. 

An' toemaines tell the cause o’ corns on ev’ry- 
body’s feet.) 

They boil the milk so as to kill the germs before 
you eat 'em; 

An’ to make icc an’ water, too, most healthful, 
you should heat ’em. 
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They take the poetry all out o’ songs that child¬ 
hood learns. 

The dear " old oaken bucket *' now is covered 
o’er with germs. 

Well, what o’ that? If they’d do’s they ought, 
germs wouldn’t have sech sway; 

An’ Nature’d cure their akes an' pains, if pills 
were thrown away. 

How sweet the blest assurance given, when here 
we bid farewell. 

There surely are no “ germs ’’ in heaven, an’ 
none have ills to tell. 

Vegetarians Weaklings? 

Karl Mann, the German vegetarian, 
who won the great German walking 
match, from Dresden to Berlin (124# 
miles), covered the distance in 26 hours, 
5 2 minutes. Mr. Mann is a clerk in a 
commercial house, and does not touch 
animal food of any kind. His diet is 
fruit, nuts, whole-wheat bread and crack¬ 
ers, and salads. This is the second great 
walking match he has won. Out of 
thirty-two competitors, there were twen¬ 
ty-six athletes who had trained on flesh 
foods — the remainder were vegetarians. 
All the flesh eaters were outclassed, out¬ 
walked, and left far in the rear. 

The German flesh eaters now claim 
that the vegetarians won because they 
do not drink liquor. But why is it that 
vegetarians have no desire to drink 
liquor, and why is it that flesh eaters 
do? It is because the former are free 
from the poisons inherent from flesh 
foods, which create a craving in the 
latter for liquor to burn them up. 

If abstinence from liquor drinking 
caused the vegetarians, to win, it is one 
of the strongest arguments in favor of 
a vegetarian diet.— The Universal Re¬ 
public. 


One of the greatest lessons in life 
is to learn to take people at their best, 
not their worst; to look for the divine, 


not the human; the beautiful, not the 
ugly; the bright, not the dark; the 
straight, not the crooked side. 

A habit of looking for the best in 
everybody, and of saying kindly in¬ 
stead of unkindly things about them, 
strengthens the character, elevates the 
ideals, and tends to produce happiness, 
lr also’ helps to create friends. We like 
to be with those who see the divine side 
of us, who see our possibilities, who do 
not dwell upon the dark side of our 
life, but upon the bright side. This is 
the office of a true friend; to help us 
discover our noblest selves.— Exchange. 

Leper Colony in the Philippines. 

The island of Kulion, distant from 
Manila about a twenty hours’ sail by 
steamer, was recently visited by the 
commissioner of public health and the 
sanitary. engineer of the Philippines 
Commission, to perfect arrangements for 
the establishment of a leper colony 
thereon. The island is about twenty 
miles long, ten miles broad, and contains 
many fertile valleys suitable for agri¬ 
cultural purposes. It is also well wa¬ 
tered and timbered, and well adapted to 
stock raising. It is the intention of 
the commission that the colony, after 
its establishment, shall be self-sup¬ 
porting. It is expected that about six 
hundred lepers will be established on the 
island before the first of April, though 
the thorough carrying out of the plan 
•as contemplated will require a number 
of years.— Boston Medical and Surgical 
Journal. 


IF. 

If any little word of mine 

May make a life the brighter, 

If any little song of mine 

May make a heart the lighter, 
God help me speak the little word, 
And take my bit of singing 
And drop it in some lonely vale. 
To set the echoes ringing. 
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If any little love of mine 
May make a life the sweeter, 

If any little care of mine 

May make a friend’s the fleeter, 

If any life of mine may ease 
The burden of another, 

God give me love and care and strength 
To help my toiling brother. 

— Anon. 


How to Sweep an Invalid’s Room, 

We all know how untidy a sick room 
becomes, and how annoying the dust of 
the sweeping is to the patient. “To 
remedy this/’ said a trained and capable 
nurse recently, “ 1 put a little ammonia 
in a pail of warm water, and with my 
mop wrung dry as possible go all over 
the carpet first. This takes up all the 
dust, and much of the loose dirt. A 
broom will take what is too large to 
adhere to the mop, and raise no dust. 
With my dust cloth well sprinkled I go 
over the furniture, and the room is 
fairly clean.”— Doctor's Magazine. 

- - - m 

One of the lessons in life is to learn 
to be absolute master of one's own mind, 
to clear it of its enemies, and to keep 
it clear. A well-trained mind will never 
harbor thought inimical to success and 
happiness. You have the ability to 
choose your mind’s company; you can 
call up at will anv guest you please. 
Then why not choose the noblest and 
best.— Success . 


Swill Milk and Oleomargarine Pro¬ 
hibited. 

The orders issued by Health Officer 
Allen, of Louisville, prohibiting the feed¬ 
ing of still slops to dairy cattle and the 
selling of oleomargarine butter, went into 
effect in the city of Louisville, March 
15, 1902. The grocer and persons who 
handle butter seem to be very well con¬ 
tented with the arrangement, and are 
disposed to obey the order to the letter; 


most of the dairymen are also disposed 
to cease feeding their cattle still slop. 
Some, however, will not obey the rule 
until forced to do so by law. If the 
fact is known that the dairyman feeds 
his cattle on still slop, it will be quite 
sufficient to induce the public to boycott 
him, because the average citizen is fully 
aware of the fact that the milk from 
cows that are swill fed is not first-class; 
in fact, is not fit for use. It will not 
remain uncurdled long enough to permit 
the cream to rise to the top. It is an 
unhealthful food, wholly unfit for chil¬ 
dren, and equally deleterious to many 
adults .—The American Practitioner. 


Labeled Bottles and Babies. 

“ I was called,” said a physician, “ to 
attend triplets. The three youngsters, a 
few weeks old, lay side by side in a crib, 
and it was a physical impossibility to tell 
one from the other. Each had a dif¬ 
ferent ailment. The mother knew that 
one had a cough, but did not know 
which it was. Mother and doctor waited 
for a cough before deciding to which 
one of the trio it belonged. 

“A different medicine was prescribed 
for each, and the anxious mother was 
perplexed to know how she should avoid 
giving the wrong medicine to the wrong 
child. The doctor came to the rescue by 
placing a piece of red flannel around the 
neck of one bottle and a strip of similar 
material around the arm of the child to 
whom it was to be given. White linen 
and a piece of green cloth were used re¬ 
spectively for the other two.”— Phila¬ 
delphia Times. 

Fruit as Medicine. 

Nature has been lavish in providing 
remedies for many of the common ail¬ 
ments. Fruits often relieve diseased 
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conditions of the body by encouraging 
natural processes. Taken early in the 
morning, an orange acts decidedly as a 
laxative, sometimes amounting to a 
purgative. Other laxatives are figs, 
tamarinds, prunes, mulberries, dates, 
nectarines, and plums. 

The astringent fruits are pomegran¬ 
ates, cranberries, blackberries, raspber¬ 
ries, dewberries, barberries, quinces, 
pears, and wild cherries. 

The diuretics are grapes, peaches, 
strawberries, whortleberries, prickly 
pears, black currants, and melon seeds. 

The refrigerants are gooseberries, red 
and white currants, pumpkins, and mel¬ 
ons of all kinds. 

Those coming under the head of stom¬ 
achic sedatives are lemons, limes, and 
apples. 

Pomegranates relieve a relaxed throat 
and uvula. The bark and root, in the 
form of a decoction, is especially obnox¬ 
ious to tapeworm. 

Figs, split open, form excellent poul¬ 
tices for boils and abscesses. 

The juice of a lemon will remove tar¬ 
tar from the teeth. 

The oil of cocoanut has been recom¬ 
mended as a substitute for cod-liver oil, 
and is much used in Germany for 
phthisis. 

Barberries, after being made into a 
drink, are used for fever patients. 

Apples are useful in nausea, and even 
in seasickness and pregnancy. 

Bitter almonds are useful in a cough. 

Grapes and raisins are nutritive and 
demulcent, and are gratefully received 
in the sick room.— Ella Bartlett Sim¬ 
mons. 

The Effect of Disease. 

If we imagine, as we sometimes do, 
that after a disorder or disease from 
which we have recovered we are as be¬ 


fore, we are mistaken. No disturbance 
of the normal course of the functions 
can pass away and leave things just as 
they were. A permanent damage is 
done, not immediately appreciable, it 
may be, but still there, and, along with 
other such items which Nature in her 
strict account-keeping never drops, it 
will tell against us to the inevitable 
shortening of our days. It is through 
the accumulation of small injuries that 
constitutions break down long before 
their time. And if we call to mind how 
far the average duration of life falls be¬ 
low the possible duration, we see how 
immense is the loss. When to the 
numerous partial deductions which bad 
health entails we add this great final 
deduction, it results that ordinarily one 
half of life is thrown away.— People's 
Journal. 


HOPE. 

For, as in the day9 of winter, 

When the snow drifts whiten the hill. 
Some birds in the air will flutter 
And warble to cheer us still, 

So, if we would hark to the music, 

Some hope with a starry wing, 

In the days of our darkest sorrow, 

Will sit in the heart and sing. 

— Phoebe Carey. 

Facts about Life. 

There are 3,064 languages in the 
world; and its inhabitants profess more 
than 1,000 religions. The number of 
men is about equal to the number of 
women. The average of life is about 
thirty-three years. To 1,000 persons, 
only one reaches too years of life: to 
every 100, six reach the age of sixtv- 
five; and not more than one in 600 lives 
to 80 years. There are on the earth 
1,000,000.000 inhabitants. Of these 33,- 
000,000 die every year, 91,824 every day, 
3,730 every hour, 60 every minute, or 
one every second. The married are 
longer lived than the single, and, above 
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all, those who observe a sober and in¬ 
dustrious conduct. Tall men live longer 
than short men. Women have more 
chances of life in their favor previous 
to fifty years of age than men have, 
but fewer afterward. The number of 
marriages is in the proportion of 75 to 
1,000 individuals. Those born in the 
spring are generally of a more robust 
constitution than others. Births are 
more frequent by night than by day, 
also deaths.— People's Health Journal. 


The Useful Banana. 

Fortunes have been made out of the 
banana business, and not only from the 
sale of the fruit itself, which is one of 
the most profitable exports of Jamaica. 
The leaves are used for packing; the 
juice, being strong in tannin, makes an 
indelible ink and shoeblacking; the wax 
found on the underside of the leaves is 
a valuable article of commerce; manila 
hemp is made from the stems, and of 
this hemp are made maps, plaited work, 
and lace handkerchiefs of the finest tex¬ 
ture; and large quantities of the fruit 
are ground into banana flour.— Selected. 


Vegetarian Athletics. 

In'a fifty mile unpaced, time-trial race 
riddeh' on Yorkshire roads over an out- 
and-home course on August 4, Mr. Har¬ 
old Taylor, of Halifax, a member of the 
Vegetarian Cycling Club, completed the 
double journey in two hours forty-two 
minutes. 

The roads were reported to be in a 
bad condition owing to the heavy rains 
that had been falling; and a minute or 
two was lost waiting at a railway cross¬ 
ing for a goods train to pass. Though 
his time was scarcely as good as he 
wanted it to be, Taylor expresses him¬ 
self quite satisfied, as under very sim¬ 


ilar weather conditions the fastest time 
accomplished in the Yorkshire Road 
Club’s fifty-mile handicap a few weeks 
earlier, was but two hours, forty-five 
minutes, fifty-five seconds — nearly four 
minutes longer than his own.— Selected. 


Dirt Eating. 

The habit of dirt eating among chil¬ 
dren is the subject of an interesting 
paper by Dr. John Thomson. He finds 
that it occurs in two classes of children; 
(1) In cases of ill health from tubercu¬ 
losis, etc., anemia being almost a prom¬ 
inent symptom; (2) in healthy children, 
the habit in this latter class as analo¬ 
gous to thumb sucking, perpetual rock¬ 
ing to and fro, or constant rolling in 
lied, in which some children delight, and 
which they lose when they pass out of 
infancy. The materials selected are 
chiefly wall plaster and cinders. Dirt 
eating may lead to serious consequences 
when the material eaten contains harm¬ 
ful matter.— Mothers Journal. 


A RECIPE FOR A DAY. 

Take a little dash of water cold, 

And a little leaven of prayer, 

And a little bit of morning gold, 
Dissolved in the morning air. 

Add to your meal some merriment, 

And a thought for kith and kin. 

And then, as your prime ingredient, 

A plenty of work thrown in. 

And spice it all with the essence of love, 
And a little whiff of play; 

Let a wise old book, and a glance above, 
Complete the well-made day. 

— Amos R. Wells. 


Slaves to Habit. 

Most of us eat too much. A great many 
of us eat so rapidly that we do not di¬ 
gest our food properly. Dyspepsia is a 
national and an increasing disease. We 
are slaves to habit in eating as well as 
in other matters. A famous English 
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surgeon has given it as his opinion that 
more persons acquire diseases and 
shorten their lives by overeating than 
by indulgence in intoxicating liquors. 
The two-meal-a-day plan is growing in 
popularity, and has its enthusiasts among 
the plain people as well as those who 
have studied the question scentifically. 
More vegetables and less meat would 
save much money and many bodily ills. 
Comparatively few of us apply the rules 
of common sense to our habits of eat¬ 
ing, and pay a heavy penalty for this 
rashness. The reformers who are ap¬ 
pealing to this overeating generation, 
sometimes go to extremes, but on the 
whole, they are on the right line and 
will accomplish much good.— People’s 
Health Journal. 

Children's Pocket Money. 

It is a capital plan to provide children, 
as soon as they are able to write neatly 
and do addition easily, with a little 
weekly or monthly allowance and an 
account book. With this money the 
child should be expected to provide itself 
with some small necessaries — a girl 
should be expected to buy gloves and 
small ribbons; a boy, ties and school 
necessaries, such as pencils, copy books, 
etc. There is nothing more required in 
the present day than that children should 
be taught early what true economy is, 
and to exercise their judgment—not 
only their fancy — in making purchases. 
A little early instruction, and experience 
if need be, of the great discomforts of 
extravagance may save them from much 
suffering in after years.— Selected. 


Woman’s True Sphere. 

If women would use as much intelli¬ 
gence and energy, as participation in 
legislation would require, in teaching 
their children, boys and girls alike, in 


a broad, libeml way, the great principles 
of temperance and charity they would 
do more in a generation toward eradicat¬ 
ing the evils of intemperance and im¬ 
purity than they would do by a century 
of voting. If in the same way they 
would inculcate, and everywhere stand 
for, the principles of justice, unselfish¬ 
ness, and a true regard for the rights 
of others, in social and political rela¬ 
tions, they would do more toward re¬ 
forming those conditions of society 
which breed anarchy and a despair of 
the practical politician than they could 
ever do through legislative action.— 

Lakeside Magazine. 

■ - - ♦ 

Teach Your Daughters to Cook. 

Teach your daughters to cook; that 
should be the first care of every mother 
as soon as her girls reach the age of 
twelve years. It does not matter if they 
may count on an income of $2,500 or 
$250 each per annum, whether they are 
fine ladies or poor working girls, they 
should know that the woman who can¬ 
not cook and serve up an appetizing 
meal without wasting good food is a 
disgrace to her sex. 

It is true that the rich woman need 
not go into her kitchen and soil her 
fingers in doing what she can pay serv¬ 
ants to do for her. None the less, she 
should be able to criticise their efforts 
and supervise the household expendi¬ 
ture, so that a perfect knowledge of the 
art of cookery is as necessary to her as 
it is to the laborer’s wife who has to 
make one shilling do the work of two, 
and yet feed the family well. The 
young bride who, suddenly finding her¬ 
self without a servant, discovered that 
she could not even boil a potato, is a 
very good example of the useless sort 
of woman who should not marry until 
she has qualified herself at the cooking 
school .—Health Journal. 




EDITORIAL 


BACKACHES. 


The differentiation between backaches 
due to pelvic disorders and those due to 
other causes is important, because many 
women suffer from backaches which are 
frequently treated locally, although not at 
all dependent upon any pelvic disorder. 

Dorsal backache is very commonly due 
to bad positions in standing and sitting; 
and, in women, to bad positions at the sew¬ 
ing machine, in knitting, in sewing, and in 
fancy work. This involves a strained con¬ 
dition of the nerves and muscles of the 
back, accompanied by a shortening of the 
anterior trunk muscles and a flattening of 
the chest. Every one, especially those suf¬ 
fering from disease, should be taught to 
stand erect, holding the chest up and chin 
in. Women having deformities of position 
are enabled by fashion to build up their 
figures to appear shapely and well formed. 
Those who know how to make a present¬ 
able appearance ought not to require arti¬ 
ficial aids to maintain the proper form. 

Many people are lacking in self-respect, 
or do not have sufficient energy to sit or 
stand erect. To sit tall, to stand tall, to 
hold up your chest, and draw in your chin, 
in my estimation, are of more importance 
in pelvic disease than much of the local 
treatment that is given. The development 
of the back and chest is of the greatest im¬ 
portance. 

There are other dorsal backaches not due 
to gynecological causes. The breasts of 
a nursing mother, which are naturally 
heavy, may become very large, and the 
tension upon the nerves which pass into 
the breasts become a source of pain and 
irritation, a constant dorsal backache re¬ 
sulting. This may be relieved by properly 
supporting the breasts by the use of any 
one of the numerous excellent breast sup¬ 
ports in the market, or in the absence of 
such support, by the use of a cheese-cloth 
pad and a roller chest bandage. 


The overuse of the arms in knitting or 
sewing, or in carrying a child, is a very 
common cause of backache which is readily 
overlooked. 

Gastric irritation, shown by the extreme 
soreness and tenderness in the epigastrium, 
is accompanied by tenderness and pain be¬ 
tween the shoulders. This form of back¬ 
ache was formerly treated as spinal irrita¬ 
tion. The tenderness in the epigastrium 
is at the cardiac orifice of the stomach, 
and may be elicited by pressure upward 
underneath the lower end of the sternum. 

Neuralgia of the spine is accompanied 
by irritation of certain nerve trunks. 
Pressure along the course of the nerve elic¬ 
its pain at the point where the nerve 
emerges from the spinal canal, in the mid- 
axillary line, and near the sternum. 

Curvatures of the spine, either lateral or 
dorsal, may be the cause of backache. 
Some time ago I made an examination of 
the students of a certain college, examin¬ 
ing seventy-four young women and one 
hundred and twenty-four young men, and 
found only three young ladies who did 
not have some kind of curvature of the 
spine. Double curvature, or scoliosis, is 
more common in young women than in 
young men. 

Of all the causes of backache, perhaps 
the most common is enteroptosis, or pro¬ 
lapse of the abdominal viscera, which 
exists to some degree in nearly all women 
who have reached the age of thirty years. 

Splanchnoptosis may be manifested in 
the prolapse of all the abdominal viscera, 
or it may be confined to the prolapse of a 
single viscus. A palpable kidney which 
does not move more than two inches, is 
more likely to be the cause of backache 
than is a floating kidney. In the case of 
the floating kidney the nerves have become 
stretched to such an extent that they are 
paralyzed, and there is no serious pain. 
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It is only when the floating kidney has 
become enlarged, and is the seat of sup¬ 
puration, that it is likely to be painful. 
In enteroptosis and in floating kidney the 
patient suffers from the backache while 
on the feet, and may be made comfortable 
by the use of an abdominal supporter. 

We may take the weight off of these 
muscles by means of the supporter so that 
the abdominal 
muscles. over¬ 
stretched by the 
weight of the vis¬ 
cera, may have 
opportunity to re¬ 
cover their tone. 
Gymnastics to de¬ 
velop the abdom¬ 
inal muscles are 
also necessary. It 
is possible by daily 
exercises, in the course of three or four 
months, gradually to develop the abdom¬ 
inal muscles and restore the muscle tone 
sufficiently to hold the organs well in 
place. Such exercises may be taken by 
lying on the back and endeavoring to 
raise the limbs and head, bending the leg,s, 
and in a variety of other similar ways. 

The abdominal supporter when properly 
fitted produces no inconvenience, and does 
not interfere with the use of the muscles, 
because when contracting they are drawn 
inward.. The abdominal supporter is not 
curative, but by relieving the pain and 
discomfort permits the patient to take ex¬ 
ercises, by means of which he recovers. 

Visceral irritation is another cause of 
backache. Chronic gastritis is attended by 
backache behind the stomach. Chronic 
dyspeptics very often come under treatment 
who have been in the habit of wearing por¬ 
ous plasters for the accompanying back¬ 
ache. Backache may follow an acute en¬ 
largement of the spleen or liver, or an 
attack of typhoid fever. Backache, usually 
lumbar, accompanies intestinal irritation 
and movable, or floating, kidney. With the 
lumbar backache in these cases of visceral 
irritation and enteroptosis, there is fre¬ 
quently associated sciatica or neuralgic 


pains in the legs, due to reflex irritation 
affecting the sciatic nerve. 

Lumbago and caries of the lumbar re¬ 
gion of the spine are very often a cause 
of backache. 

Sacral backaches arc supposed to be di¬ 
rectly indicative of pelvic disease. Many 
women suffer from backache during men¬ 
struation, caused by an overexcitation of 
the sympathetic nerves, This should always 
be considered as an indication of lowered 
health, to correct which, measures should 
he taken at once. 

Sacral backache is also caused by inflam¬ 
mation of the bladder, the colon, the rec¬ 
tum, the Fallopian tubes, the ovaries, and 
other pelvic organs. In addition to the 
pain in pelvic inflammations there is a rise 
of temperature. 

In backaches from overstrain in lifting, 
the ligaments which support the uterus 
have been stretched by the pressure of the 
intestines from above. Some time ago I 
made some experiments for the purpose of 
ascertaining to what degree these pains 
were due to pelvic disorder, and in one 
case I found that the uterus had been 
forced down a whole inch by straining and 
lifting. 



Backache may be due to simple irritation 
of the rectum. There may be a catarrh of 
the rectum, sometimes called “ leucorrhea 
of the rectum,” or it may be that the pa¬ 
tient is suffering from an over-distended 
rectum. 

Extreme anteversion of the uterus, and 
other displacements are frequent causes of 
backache. 

In a large majority of cases in which 
women are treated for gynecological dis¬ 
ease. proper exercise and careful hygiene, 
so regulated as to build the patient up and 
increase her vitality, are of much more 
importance than local treatments.— Modern 
M edicine , 
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Weakness in Legs — Bleeding Piles — Bad 
Taste in Mouth. — M. S., New Jersey: “Legs 
weak, especially at the knees Knee caps grate 
when legs are drawn up. I What can be done to 
strengthen them ? 2. Give a remedy for bleeding 

piles. 3. What will remove a bad taste in the 
mouth ? 

Ans .— 1. Apply a fomentation to the knees 
night and morning. After the fomentation at 
night, wrap the knees first with a towel wrung 
very dry out of cold water, then cover with oiled 
muslin or mackintosh, and cover the whole with 
flannel. Bandages must be applied very snugly 
so as to exclude the air. After the fomentation in 
the morning, rub the parts with a towel dipped in 
cold water, for five minutes : then apply a dry flan¬ 
nel bandage to be worn during the day. 

2. In most cases a surgical operation is necessary. 
A physician should be consulted. Temporary re¬ 
lief can be obtained in most cases by sitting in cold 
water. An ordinary wash tub may be used for the 
purpose in the absence of a sitz bath. Too large 
quantity of water should not be employed. 


Water to the depth of three or four inches is suf¬ 
ficient. 

3. The dry taste in the mouth may result from 
several causes. Mouth breathing, the result of 
partial obstruction of the nose, is a common cause. 
Disorder of digestion, constipation, and general 
loss of vital tone, are sufficient causes for the 
growth of the germs in the mouth, to which the 
bad taste is due. The growth of mouth germs is 
encouraged by neglect to cleanse the teeth after 
meals. Immediately after eating, the mouth 
should be thoroughly rinsed, and the teeth should 
be well bnished. / 


Sour Stomach — Belching after Drinking 
-Tubercular Abscess. — F. H. A., Illinois : “ 1. 
Mow can one tell whether a sour stomach is due to 
hypopepsia or hyperpepsia without examination of 
the stomach fluid. 2. Wh3t causes belching after 
drinking? 3. How can a large tubercular abscess 
on the hip be cured ? It causes no pain, and does 
not interfere with walking.” 



LISTERINE 

To Promote and Maintain Personal Hygiene. 


C OMPOSED of ozoniferous essences, vegetable antiseptics and benzo-boracic add, Lister- 
ine is readily miscible with water in any proportion, and is the ideal individual prophy¬ 
lactic. A teaspoonful of Listerine in a tumbler of water makes a refreshing and 
delightfully fragrant mouth wash. Used at the morning toilet it effectively removes all 
agglutinated mucus which may have accumulated during the hours of rest. 

As a spray or gargle in tonsilitis, diphtheria, or scarlet fever, both for the patient and as 
a prophylactic for those who are in attendance, Listerine, diluted with four parts of water, 
or water and glycerine, is a pleasant and sufficiently powerful agent. 

Listerine has won an enviable position in medical practice in the treatment of catarrhal 
conditions of the mucous surfaces of every locality and is extensively used in the lying-in 
room. As a prophylactic and restorative douche or injection after parturition, an ounce or 
two of Listerine in a quart of warm water is generally all-sufficient. 

The vapor evolved by the use of Listerine in the sick room, by means of a spray or 
saturated cloths hung about, is actively ozonifying, imparting an agreeable odor to the atmos¬ 
phere and proving very refreshing to the patient. 

An ounce of Listerine in a pint of warm water forms a refreshing, purifying, and protect¬ 
ive application for sponging the body during illness or health. A few ounces added to the 
bath enhances its tonicity and refreshing effect. 

Two interesting' pamphlets on Dental and Oeneral hygiene, upon request. 


Lambert Pharmacal Co., 5t. Louis. 

Be assured of genuine Listerine by purchasing an original package. 
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Ans. —I. Examination of the gastric fluid is 
usually necessary. 

2. The swallowing of air while drinking. 

3. Cure is by no means easy in such a case. A 
skillful surgeon must be consulted. A surgical op¬ 
eration may be necessary, and in addition the 
building up of the general vital resistance by judi¬ 
cious cold bathing. 

Fat—Olive Oil — Menus. —W. I., Ohio: 
44 1. Have a craving for fats. Is an extensive use 
of nuttol injurious ? 2. Is California olive oil in¬ 
jurious ? 3. Do the following foods form suitable 

breakfast menus,— apples, bread and nut butter 
(bread made from Lockport flour), grapes, 
peaches ? 4. Are cocoa and chocolate healthful ? 

5. Are rice and barley cereals ? 6. Is barley coffee 

healthful ? *' 

Ans. — 1. It might be. 

2. Oils and fats of all sorts are questionable arti¬ 
cles of diet, as they are not easily digested. Fats 
are not digested at all in the stomach, and inter¬ 
fere with the digestion of other foods. Fats 
should be taken only in a state of emulsion. Ex¬ 
periments have shown that when fats are taken in 
a state of emulsion thev are readily absorbed; 
whereas, when taken in the form of oil or separated 
fat, such as butter, suet, etc., more than half the 
amount taken may remain unabsorbed. 

3. Yes. 

4. No. 

5. Yes. 

6. We cannot recommend as thoroughly health¬ 
ful any of the cereal coffees, because it is not wise 
to drink large quantities at a meal. Barley coffee 
is belter than the ordinary cereal coffees sold in 
the markets, for the reason that it does not contain 
burnt molasses. The same may be said of cara¬ 
mel cereal. 

Water Drinking. — Subscriber, Wisconsin : 
“ Is it injurious to drink a pint or more of cool 
distilled water between an hour before and two 
hours after meals ? ” 

Ans. — Water at ordinary temperature maybe 
taken without injury an hour before the meal, for 
the reason that liquid foods are usually expelled 
from the stomach within an hour. 


Watermelon — Muskmelon.— R. H. M., 

Wisconsin : “ 1. Is it injurious to eat watermelon 
between meals ? 2. What does the juice of water¬ 

melon contain besides water? 3. Wh2t is the 
food value of muskmelon compared with bananas ? 99 
Ans. —1. No; provided care is taken not to swal¬ 
low the pulp. The melon consists chiefly of wood 
and water with a little sugar. The sweet water 
may be swallowed at any time, but the pulp should 
always be rejected. 


2. Ten per cent of sugar, one half of one per 
cent of albumin. 

3. About one third. 


Watermelon —Cottage Cheese and Fruit 
— Cocoa and Chocolate — Rice and Barley — 
Barley Coffee. -O. P. R. t Kansas: “ 1. Is 
watermelon a fruit or vegetable ? 2. Is it a health¬ 
ful food ? 3. Is cottage or clabber cheese healthful 

if eaten with fruit ? 99 

Ans .— X. Fruit. 

2. No, but an excellent drink. ? Melon should 
never be eaten. Only the juice should be taken; 
the pulp should be rejected. 

3. Yes, for most persons. 3 It is important, how¬ 
ever, that the milk should be boiled in making 
cheese. It must be added that milk is not an ideal 
food for adults. Cottage cheese, however,'is pref¬ 
erable to raw milk. 


Dandruff — Itching of the Scalp —Nasal 
Catarrh. —J. A. K., North Dakota, asks for a 
remedy for dandruff and itching of the scalp, and 
for the symptoms of nasal catarrh. 

Ans .— For dandruff, shampoo the scalp every 
morning with very cold water, rubbing the scalp 
with the tips of the fingers until it is well reddened. 
It is well to apply also a remedy consisting of 
napthol, twenty grains; alcohol, one ounce. This 
should be applied and well rubbed in at] night. 
Nasal catarrh is usually indicated by a discharge 
from the nose, either through the nostrils or the 
throat. 


Diet for Emphysema — Nuts. — K. L. C., 

Ohio: “I. What treatment and diet would you 
prescribe for a seven-year-old boy who has suffered 
from emphysema since an attack of whooping 
cough four years ago ? His stomach and kidneys 
are affected, and he is much emaciated. 2. Can 
nuts be so prepared at home that they can be eaten 
without their causing pain in the head ? 3. Can 

one suffering from catarrh of the liver, bowels, and 
stomach eat nuts ? 99 

Ans .— 1. The boy needs very judicious treat¬ 
ment. He should be put under the care of a 
skilled physician. It would be better still to place 
him in a good sanitarium where a careful examina¬ 
tion can be made, including investigation of the 
blood and the excretions, and where suitable die¬ 
tetic and other treatment can be secured. 

2. Yes. It is only necessary to eat them in the 
state in which Nature prepares them, after remov¬ 
ing the shells and the skins, and taking pains to re¬ 
duce every particle to a fine, soft pulp by chewing. 

3. Yes, if]Jvvell chewed or’• otherwise -properly 
prepared. 
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Eggs — Food Combinations — Cream and 
Butter — Drinking before Meals. —B. B. t Illi¬ 
nois: “i. Which are best for one with weak stom¬ 
ach, soft-boiled eggs or well-beaten raw eggs and 
sugar ? 2. Should he eat cream and butter ? 3. 

Which is most easily digested ? 4. Are prunes 

and buttermilk a good combination ? 5. Do prunes, 
figs, honey, toast, butter, and milk soup form a 
good combination ? 6. What is the effect of drink¬ 

ing a little cold water about five or ten minutes 
before meals ? ” 

Ans .— 1. Well-beaten raw eggs, with a little 
fruit juice without cane sugar. 

2. In many cases cream as well as milk in all 
forms; butter and oil are objectionable. Fats in 
the form of butter or oils lessen the secretion of 
the hydrochloric acid, and otherwise interfere with 
the digestive process. 

3. Generally cream. 

4. Not the best, but might cause no disturbance 
in a healthy stomach. 

5. In a slow stomach, such a combination would 
be likely to ferment. 

6. A small quantity of cold water may be taken 
with advantage half an hour before eating, in cases 
of hypopepsia. Cold water before meals should 
be avoided in cases of hyperpepsia. 


Analysis and Nutritive Values of Foods in 
Common Use.— E. H. A., Illinois, would like 
to know the analysis and nutritive value of all 
foods in common use. 

Ans .— You can find such a list in “The Stom¬ 
ach,” published by the Good Health Publishing 
Company, Battle Creek, Mich. Quite an extended 
list of foods will also be found in a little pamph¬ 
let entitled “ Balanced Bills of Fare.” 


Phlegm Dropping from Head into the 
Throat — Bad Taste in the Mouth — Weak 
Heart. — J. J. S., Ontario: “Am troubled with a 
thick phlegm’s dropping from head into my throat, 
causing a dull pain and heat on one side of the 
head only. Physician said it was due to an en¬ 
largement of the bone forming the bridge of the 
nose. Had part of it removed and throat burned, 
but pain still continues. There is a bad taste in 
the mouth, and heart seems weak.” 

Ans .— Your condition is one of general vital 
depression. You require vigorous tonic treatment. 
Out-of-door life, abundance of exercise, simple 
dietary, judicious cold bathing, will doubtless bene¬ 
fit you; also proper medical treatment. There 
may be morbid growths at the back of the nasal 
cavity. The nose should be carefully examined 
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QUESTION 
o.COOKING 

In s. ltlpil l*v Mu- ROTARY 
STEAM COOKER. It 

fool—ouc burner 
or differ- 

OOCf. It 

It retain* 
food br 
it thoroughly 
emu heat, n'd 
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burning, stirring 
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Ing process of ho I- 
Ing. It is unlike 
other steam cook¬ 
ers, ns the various 
dishes are easily 
the cooker. Notice 

accumpauyluK out. Write fur leaflet, "Cooking for BcaUb.’* 


ROTARY STEAM COOKER COMPANY, 
101 Main Street, Battle Creek. Michigan- 



The Ideal Steam Cooker 


a whole meal over one burner, on 
oil, gas, or common cook stove . 

Reduces Fuel Bills One=half. 

Makes tough meats tender. Prevents 
steam and cdors. Will hold 12 one-quart 
jars in canning fruits. Whistle blows 
when Cooker needs more water. Seam¬ 
less copper bottom and sides. The 
food is cooked under pressure by 
steam generated from sterilized 
water. We also make Square Cookers 
with doors. Send for illustrated catalogue. We pay express. 


The housekeeper'* Friend. Agents Wanted. 

TOLEDO COOKER CO., Box 60, Toledo, 0. 


MY MOTHER’S LIFE 


Or Life of 

Mrs. S. M. I. Henry 

Reduced 

to $1.22 

From $1.50. 


This is a personal 
history of the life of Mrs. 
S. M. I. Henry, well 
known for years as a 
prominent W. C. T. U. 
worker. It is graphic¬ 
ally presented under the following chapter subjects:— 

Childhood; Girlhood; School Days; The Young Woman; 
A Wife: Motherhood; First Public Work; A Widening Field; 
Evangelist: Bearing the White Ribbon; Shut In; Reaping 
the Harvest. 

Indorsed by people of prominence in all parts of the 
country. Contains 353 pages, well printed, and well 
bound. 

Price was $1.50, but is now reduced to $1.00 . 

ORDER AT ONCE. 

GOOD HEALTH PUB. CO., Battle Creek, Mich. 



by a good specialist. Tonic baths and exercis 
will strengthen the heart. Take care to thoroughly 
cleanse the mouth after eating, and to avoid 
mouth breathing during sleep. 


Buzzing in Ears. -M. J. S., Hawaii, asks the 
cause of buzzing in the ears. 

A ns .— Noise in the ears is generally the result of 
catarrh of the eardrum, or middle ear. 


Chronic Diarrhea. M. E. J., Iow3, asks 
what foods should be eaten by one who is troubled 
with chronic diarrhea, 

Arts, — Avoid meats, butter, and especially fried 
foods, also coarse vegetables and condiments. 
VVell-dextrinized cereal foods, granose, beaten 
eggs, rice, fruit juice, and such ripe fruits as 
peaches, apricots, very ripe apples, and purees of 
such fruits from which Lhe skins and seeds are re¬ 
moved, are wholesome. 


Diet Meal Hours — Caramel Cereal 
Nut Foods. — C. S., Illinois; “r. Would dales 
and other fruits and granose be sufficient food for 
one who is doing light work ? 2. Can all persons 

become accustomed to eating two meals a day, at 8 
a. M.. and 3 v. M.? 3. Is there any nourishment 

in caramel cereal ? 4. Does not one tire of the nut 

foods ? ’’ 

At/s ,— 1. Fats should be added. 

2. Yes. if able to digest an ordinary amount of 
food. 

3 . No. 

4. It is now possible to obtain nut foods and 
nuts in quite a large variety. When one is tired 
of nut products, the raw nuts may be used, or the 
nut products may be prepared in various ways. By 
combination with tomato or other fruits, with peas 
or various other vegetables or cereals, many very 
palatable dishes may be piepared. 


Position in Sleep. — L. D. O., Montana; “ 1. 
Why does a person sleep with the mouth open and 
the hands above the head ? 2. What will pre¬ 

vent it ? n 

A ns .— 1. There is probably obstruction of the 
nose. 

2. The nasal obstruction must be removed. In 
some cases it is necessary to close the mouth by 
means of a bandage or some other device. 


Eczema. — C. V., California: “ In addition 
to the general treatment for eczema suggested on 
page 546, September number of Goon Health, 
is any local treatment advisable ?” 
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Holder, Combination Wat¬ 
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Lace Curtains at prkK? v 

Send 2 c stamp for largest curtain catalogue in 
the United States. 150 illustrations. 

NEW YORK CURTAIN MFG. CO.. 396 Broadway. New York. 


.-Ins. — Yes. When there is much itching and 
moisture, apply a powder consisting of one part 
boracic acid and three parts of starch. If the 
parts are dry and scaly, and itch greatly, apply 
zinc ointment. 


Lime Juice — Lemon Juice — Mot-Water 
Bag.— W. S. 8., New Jersey: “ i. Is it beneficial 
for a person suffering with malaria to take a tea¬ 
spoonful or more of lime juice on rising in the 
morning and on retiring ? 2. Is lemon juice bet¬ 
ter than lime juice ? 3. Does a hot-water bag ap¬ 

plied to the seat of pain have the same effect as a 
fomentation ? 

Ans .— 1. Yes. Such a practice would be whole¬ 
some for almost any one. 

2. Not better, but equally good. 

3. Moist heat generally is more effective than 
dry heat. 


Bi-oxide of Sodium. — T. A., Connecticut: 
“ 1. Has bi-oxide of sodium the power of absorb¬ 
ing or neutralizing carbonic-acid gas, and of giving 
off sufficient oxygen to sustain life in a hermetically 
sealed vessel for a considerable length of time ? 
2. Would you recommend its use constantly or oc¬ 
casionally in a sick room to purify the air? 3. 
Would any other incidental advantages be likely to 
result from its use. 


THE NEW 


good Health Bath Cabinet 



We have a good proposition 
to make to agents. 


Only $5. the Only $5. 

BATTLE CREEK SANITARim. 


_ ty 

the skin by hot vapor, cuusing profuse perspiration. 
Beneficial for “breaking up a cold,” “breaking chills," 
relieving soreness of the muscles, rheumatism, inactivity 
of skin, diabetes, and disorders of the liver, kidneys, and 
other chronic ailments. 

Full directions for use sent with each cabinet. Our cabinet Is 
well made, and we guarantee satisfaction in every way. 

Che new Good health Bath Cabinet 

sold by the Good health Publishing Company, is the only 
cabinet indorsed or used by the physicians of the Battle 
Creek Sanitarium. 

WE ARE RELIABLE. 

ORDER TO-DAY. 

Anlv Write for descriptive circulars Hnlv 

Ulliy $0. with full information. UHiy $0. 

GOOD HEALTH PUB. CO., 

Battle Creek, flich. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



For the Sick 


it Fits the Spot 
that Hurts 


Badley’s 


Trade-Murk ami 
Patented. 


□ 


Good _ 

Sa.ma.ritak.rv 
Hot-Wa.ter Bottle 



Here is a bottle full of comfort; it will give real comfort, 
and is sure to be appreciated. It is soft as a pillow, and 
soothes and relieves. Fits the body, and stays in position. 
Largest heating surface of any hot-water bottle made. A 
moist cloth placed in the disk-hollow steams the face in 
Neuralgia, Earache, or Toothache. Ends button together, 
making a perfect foot-warmer. 

5-inch diameter (fn.ee size), $1.00 

8-inch diameter (1 quart), 1.25 

10-inch dinmeter (2 quarts), 1.50 

U-inch diameter (3 quarts), 1.75 

Every One Guaranteed. All Dealers. Sent on receipt 
of price. Rubber Catalogue Free. Agents If'an ted. 


C. J, BAILEY <8. CO., 22 Boylstoa St., Boston, Mass. 

Mention 000D HF.AMH. 


r 


OUR SPECIALTIES. 


Elastic Stockings 


FOR THE RELIEF AND CURE OF 

Varicose Veins, 
Sprains, Etc. 

ABDOMINAL AND OBESITY 



ARTIFICIAL LIMBS. DEFORMITY APPARATUS 
TRUSSES,ETC. 

Correspondence solicited. 

SHARP & SMITH, 

92 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO. 

A Two doors north of Washington St 

Taa a A a AAAAA A AAAAAAAA A AAAAAAa A A A ] 


Atts. — i. This will depend upon the quantity. 

2. No, the effect would be too slight to be of any 
advantage. 

3. No. 


Peanuts — Smoking: — Dentifrice — Stom¬ 
ach Tube —Exhalation Tube — Enemata.— 

C. J., India; 44 i. How can peanut butter be pre¬ 
pared so as to be easily digested ? 2. How can it 

be used to give the best results ? 3. What means 

should be employed to avert the uneasiness which 
one feels upon discarding smoking ? 4. Is pow¬ 

dered charcoal and salt in equal quantities a good 
dentifrice ? 5. Can the marks left by smallpox be 

removed ? 6. Were a stomach tube ordered direct 

from Battle Creek, what would it cost, postage in¬ 
cluded ? 7. What would an exhalation tube for 

developing the lungs cost ? 8. Should the colon 

be “flushed” once or twice a week with three 
or four quarts of warm water to insure perfect 
health ? ” 

r* Ans. — 1. The nuts may be baked in an oven, with 
a large pan containing water. The nuts should be 
roasted only sufficiently to produce a very light- 
brown color. 

« 

2. To be eaten at meals in place of butter and 
other fats. May also be used for the seasoning of 
food. 

3. Prolonged warm bath at 92 0 , taken at night, 
twenty to forty minutes. Cold towel bath on ris¬ 
ing in the morning. Moist abdominal bandage to 
be worn at night, and also during the day if neces¬ 
sary. A short sweating bath two or three times a 
week is also helpful. Meats should be discarded, 
as a flesh diet encourages the appetite for tobacco. 

4. No. Apply precipitated chalk with a soft 
brush. 

5. No. 

6. 51.50. 

7. The Vaporizer sold by the Good Health 
Pub. Co., Battle Creek, Mich., is an excellent lung 
developer. Cost, $1.00; postage, 35 cts, 

8. No. Colon flushing, unleis recommended by 
a physician, should never be practiced. 


Flashes of Light before the Eyes.— 

F. A. W. S., Florida; 44 1. What causes flashes 
of light to pass before the eyes ? 2. Is the symp¬ 

tom alarming ? ” 

Ans .— 1. An irritation of the nerves of the eye. 
2. The symptom is one which should receive 
attention. Consult a good oculist. 


Electric Belt or Battery.— E. L. M., Iowa: 
“Will an electric belt or battery be beneficial in 
the treatment of female weakness and lame and 
weak back ? ” 

Ans .— No. 
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NOTES 

from the 

Literary Editor’s Desk 


In a new book called “ Marriage/’ Dr. Mary 
Wood*Allcn presents in her usual delicate and 
forceful style those facts concerning married life 
which the young wife should know. 

She does not stop here, however, but tells the 
reader many important facts the young mother 
should know, One gets a very good idea of the 
book by the titles of the five parts into which the 
book is divided. Part I., General Discussion of 
Marriage; Part 11 ., Physiological Knowledge Neces¬ 
sary to a Wise Acceptance of Marriage; Part III., 
Normal Pregnancy and Its Care; Part IV., Disor¬ 
ders of Pregnancy and Their Treatment; Part V., 
Care of the Child. 

Not only should the young wife read the book, 
but the young husband will find many facts to in¬ 
terest and educate him. Those contemplating mar¬ 
riage should read the book. 


In a couple of characteristic timely articles the 
September McClure’s contributes to the discussion 
of the two great public questions which have sur¬ 
vived the adjournment of Congress — Cuban Rec- 


BUNIONS - e Xt g s ed 

relieved and cured by 

“ Pond’s Toe Spring ” 

worn without inconvenience. Re¬ 
stores foot to its natural form and 
action Sent on approval. Money 
back if not satisfied. Send out¬ 
line of foot and write for particulars. 

ORTHOPEDIC SUPPLIES 

The Improved Instep 
Without Arch Supporter #itk 

FOR “FLAT FOOT.” 

Address me for all foot ailments. 




M. ACHFELDT, 41 W. 24th St.. N. Y., Suite U. 



6 he 


“Rvi bber 
Neck” 

The Saddle of 
Comfort. 

The patented indestructible j 
houeycnmbcd rubber cushions \ 
are artistically covered with ' 
selected No. 1 stock of smooth t 
leather in standard oolnrs. Tho ( 
vertical rubber tubes forming the honeycomb yield to avery motion, and < 
co> turtn nuuimaticaUv to the form nf the rider. The air spaces, or cells. . 
extending from the plate in thu cover tbrouabnut its area keep the saddle ‘ 
cool and thoroughly ventilated. The “vitality’’ peculiar to this saddle ( 
imparts vitality and activity to the rider. 1W1 patterns also have the I 
Nalter brgicuic spring, giving additional comfort. No other saddle so < 
easy. Special Offer t .For the next :10 days we will ship this f.t.75 , 
saddle, express prepaid, on receipt of only $U.50. Catalogue and 
testimonialsfree on application. If your dealer doesn't have the < 
” Rubber Neok” acud direct to 

BUNKER SADDLE CO.. 68 Milwaukee A?e„ Chicago. 111. 


Dr. Deimel 
Underwear 



Bears a LabeI 


54 

m 

with 

m) 

this 


Trade Mark. 


Many people suffer from a weak skin. They perspire easily and chill easily, cannot bear 
drafts , and are apt to take colds, bronchitis, pneumonia, or rheumatism. As a rule they wear 
woolen underwear; the heavier the garment, the weaker the skin. 

The Dr. Deimel Underwear of POROUS LINEN is the correct garment for the skin. 
It gives tone and vigor to it. Under it the skin becomes strong and active , capable of 
protecting the body against chills and internal congestions. 

A Luxury in Summer and a Necessity in Winter 
The Best Mouses Everywhere Sell It 

For catalogue and samples of the material , address 

The Deimel Linen=Mesh Company , 

491 Broadway , New York. 

SAN FRANCISCO BROOKLYN WASHINGTON, D. C. MONTREAL. CAN. LONDON. W. C.. ENG. 
Ill Montgomery St. 510 Fulton St. 726 15th St.. N. W. 2202 St. Catherine St. Hotel Cecil. 03 Strand 
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Pvire Food Products fxre Essential to Perfect 
-Health.-- 


T5he Bigelow 

Wire Fly Killer 



PAT'O JAN. 8, 1895. 


la absentia.) to comfort and cleanliness in the home. It kills, but 
does not crush the Ity. No soiling the most delicately tinted wall or 
paper. Testimonials from thousauds of housekeepers and doctors 
say they would not he without the Fly Killer. 

80 NICE! SO 8USE! BOOLEAN! 

It's a necessity, it's a comfort In all homes, sick rooms, hospitals, 
sanitariums, nfflees. etc. Testimonials from thousands of house- 
keejver* and doctors recommend the Killer highly. Try one, und bo 
convinced. Have one with you on your vacation. For 15 cents one 
will bo mailed to you. J. F. BIGELOW, Manufacturer, 
Worcester. Mass. 



The Good Health 
Adjustable Waist 

Affords ease, comfort and health. Retains 
symmetry and grace of the natural 
form. Its use will add years of pleasure 
to a woman's life. It dispenses with 
the corset. Supports all garments 
without harmful pressure. No stays 
to break. Thousands sold. Satis* 
faction guaranteed. Write for cir¬ 
cular and prices. Agents Wanted. 


Good Health Fvb. Co. 

W, Main St, 

Hattie Creek, Mich. 



For 

iNFANTTeWOULl 

£ PREPARED BY 

sanitary supply 

sanitariun, $ 




The Superior Qual 
lty of this Powder 
makes It one of the 
best for the treat 
ment of— 

Prickly Heat, 
Nettle-rash, 
Chafed Skin, 
etc., etc. 


It is an excellent 
remedy for PER 
SPIRING FEET 
and Is especially 
adapted— 

For Infants. 


Delightful After 
Shaving. 

Price, post-paid. 36c 
per box. 

Agents Wanted. 


iprocily and the Trusts. William Allen White’s 
“Cuban Reciprocity, a Moral Issue,” is his first 
magazine article since last winter, when his health 
broke down, subsequent to the appearance of his 
famous character sketches of I’latt anil Cleveland. 

“Attorney General Knox, Lawyer,” by L. A. 
Coolidge, is also very much to the point as a char¬ 
acterization of the man in whose hands, at present, 
the trust question- lies. Both articles are illustrated 
with splendid portraits. 

The human side of the Martinique disaster forms 
the subject of A. F. Jaccaci's paper on “ Pelee,-the 
Destroyer,” which, with its wonderful drawings by 
George Varian, gives the best picture yet published 
of the desolation wrought by the volcano, of the 
horrible relics of its dead, and the pitiable plight 
of its living victims. 

** Venus or Minerva ? ” is the last of Mrs. 
Martin's Emmy Lou stories, the most remarkable 
series of sketches of child life of the last two years. 
No one who knows Emmy Lou but will leave her 
with regret. 


The important announcement is made in The 
Arena for September that the following distin¬ 
guished writers and thinkers have consented to 
serve on that magazine as a board of associate, or 
contributing, editors : The Rev. R. Heber Newton, 
D, D.; Edwin Markham; Prof. Frank Parsons; 
Eltweed Tomeroy, A. M.; Prof. John Ward 
Stimson; George Me A. Miller, Ph.D.; Ernest 
Crosby: Bolton Hall; Ralph Waldo Trine; George 
F. Washburn; the Rev. Robert E. Bisbec; F. F.dwin 
El well; and Prof. Thomas E. Will, A. M. This is 
a new departure in periodical literature, and should 
result in adding to The Arena's standing in the 
intellectual world. 


The expert home gardener, Eben E. Rexford, 
tells in Lippincott’s Magazine for September 
just what the amateur wants to know about “ Fall 
Work in the Garden.” He seems to think that “a 
stitch in time saves nine ” applies to gardening as 
well as to needlework. 


“ The function of the negro college, then, is clear: 
it must maintain the standards of popular educa¬ 
tion, it must seek the social regeneration of the 
negro, and it must help in the solution of problems 
of race contact and co-operation. And finally, 
beyond all this, it must develop men,” says W. E. 
Burghardt Du Bois in the September Atlantic. 


The centennial of the birth of Marcus Whitman 
is appropriately commemorated by an excellent il¬ 
lustrated article in The Missionary Review o 
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the World for September, which is aptly styled 
“ An Historical Romance in Five Chapters.*’ 


The September New England Magazine 

marks the beginning of its twenty-seventh vol¬ 
ume, and the nineteenth under its present owner¬ 
ship. An important biography in brief of Lydia 
lluntley Sigourney is introduced by a frontispiece 
portrait, in the style of her time, with Whittier’s 
appreciative lines to her as title. 

The leading article of the number seems to be 
Mrs. M. E. D. White's tremendously interesting 
account of St. Mark’s and Southborough. The 
pictures of the beautiful church, cloisters, and 
school buildings that crown Holy Hill are accom¬ 
panied by others of the picturesque roads running 
along the edges of the Burnett’s Deerfoot Farm 
and the wide acres of Montgomery Sears’s Wolf 
Pen. The quiet beauty and comfort of the old 
town, and the splendid accomplishment m charac¬ 
ter building and classical education of the school 
are happily shown. No wonder boys are entered 
at birth, in hope that they may be among the few 
successful applicants for vacancies in the strictly 
limited classes. 

The number is full of good things. 


The relative and particular advantages of public 
and private schools is a theme for discussion in the 
September number of Good Housekeeping. 


SUBSCRIBE FOR 

The American 
Mother 

A Magazine striving to en¬ 
courage the best home influences 
and surroundings for the mother , 
father , and children . 

Edited by DR. MARY WOOD-ALLEN, 

Noted for her Social Purity Work. 

Monthly — 68 pages — $1 a year. 

- AGENTS WANTED _ 

THE AMERICAN MOTHER 
CO.. Etd., 511 Post Building, 
BATTLE CHEEK, MICH. 


1-LU 

IN CHINESE 

1 


*2 RBGINA 

is sometimes called Tzu-Shen-Tan-Chin, or the ( 'Organ 
that Plavs-From-lts-Own-Heart.” This is a very fitting 


A 

name. Just as appropriately it might be called “The Instru¬ 
ment that Plavs to the Heart.” Many persons who, by 
sickness or pressing cares, are deprived of other opportunities 

pDD 

1_ 1 ^ 

Ian 

Hi ,., 

for hearing good music, have found that the REGINA plays 
from the heart to the heart. Its melody brings pleasure to 
the whole family. It teaches the children to love and 

know good music, while it amuses them. There is never a 
dull hour in the home of which the REGINA is a pert. It 
takes the place of a piano where there is none, or when there 
is no one to play. It plays thousands of tunes. It is ever 


L^iM 


ready, always in the mood. 


The RKC3INi A is Fully ^usrsntefd »ind is for S3le by leading dealers 
everywhere. Any REGINA sent on approval to responsible parties. W’e 


pay freight where we have no dealers. Send tor Catalogue and complete music list. The REGINA received the 

Gold Medal—highest award at the Pan-American. Special inducements to agents where we are not already represented. 

REGINA MVSIC BOX CO,. Dept.C, Regin* Bid/;.. New York, or 25S 1 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
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GOOD HEALTH 

A JOURNAL OF HYGIENE 

J. H. KELLOGG. M. D.. Editor 

Subscription Price. $1.00 a. year 
Single Copies. 10 cents 


Wife, Motherhood, First Public Work, A Widen¬ 
ing Field, Evangelist, Shut-in, and Reaping the 
Harvest. 353 pages, every one alive with interest 
and glowing with life touches. Reduced from 
$1.50 to Si.00. Order from the Good Health Pub. 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Published Monthly by 

GOOD HEALTH PUB. CO. 

303 West Ma.in Street 

Battle Creek - - Michigan 


LIFE OF MRS. S. M. 1. HENRY. 

Letters are coming in all the time from those 
who have purchased this book, testifying to the 
good it has done in their families and neighbor¬ 
hoods. Everybody is made better by reading it. 
It has made lighter the burdens of many an 
anxious mother, and impelled her to have faith in 
God for the accomplishment of the work God has 
given her to do. It has awakened the ambitions 
of many a young girl, and opened her eyes to the 
opportunities and advantages in a useful Christian 
life. Mrs. Henry’s history is carefully traced 
under the following chapter headings: Childhood, 
Girlhood, School Days, The Young Woman, A 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

For some time a party has been doing business 
in Battle Creek, under the name of the Kellogg: 
Sanltas Company. The motive in choosing 
this name may be easily inferred when the fact is 
known that neither Dr. J. H. Kellogg, the Sanitas 
Nut Food Company, nor any one connected with 
the Sanitarium has ever been connected in any way 
with this Kellogg Sanitas Company, so called. 


HEALTH LITERATURE. 

We desire to call the attention of our readers to 
our list of health publications advertised elsewhere 
in this issue of Good Health, 

These pamphlets deal with plain, practical, pres¬ 
ent problems. They supply the knowledge neces- 


, and the names and addreimea of ten good farmer* for 

SCfhl 25 cts. aubBcription I 0 t h • FARMER’S CALL puiici. 


16 or more page* WEEKLY. Established 1880. Complete in all its depart¬ 
ments. JOHN M. STAHL, Editor and proprietor. Tht» offer good for new 
subscribers only. Stamps taken. Sample oopy mailed free. A genu wanted. 
Pay liberal. 


Che Sentinel of 
Christian Liberty 


The only periodical published in 
the United States of America 
devoted to the Christian and 
American principle of the complete 
separation of Church and State. 
Sixty-four pages each month, filled 
with interesting matter, discussing 
live issues. READ IT. 


$1.00 a Year. 10c a Copy. 


CIk Sentinel of Christian Liberty, 

U WEST 2 0th STREET, NEW YORK CITY* 


Every 
Pia.no 
Pla-yer 

Should order at 
once the latest 
popular compo¬ 
sition for the 
piano . 

Bright and 
Catchy. 

“Battle Creek Sanitarium” 

(March - Two Step.) 

By SAMUEL SIEGEL, 

the eminent mandolin virtuoso and com¬ 
poser. Send 15 cents in stamps for a copy 
(regular price 50 cents), or club together 
with your friends, and send $1.00 for ten 
copies. 

Send order to 

BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM, 

Battle Creak, Michigan. 
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sary to meet the constantly recurring questions 
which come up every day in home and business life. 
Every seeker after the best and happiest way of 
living should be well supplied with these booklets. 

New catalogue of books and supplies free. 
Write for it. Address Good Health Pub. Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


LOW RATES TO THE NORTHWEST. 

Commencing September i and continuing until 
October 31, 1902, second-class one-way colonist 
tickets will be sold by the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul R. R., from Chicago to all points in Mon¬ 
tana, Idaho, Utah, California,Washington, Oregon, 
British Columbia, and intermediate points, at greatly 
reduced rates. Choice of routes via St. Paul or via 
Omaha. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R. R. is the 
route of the United States Government fast mail 
trains between Chicago, St. Paul, and Minneapolis, 
and of the Pioneer Limited, the famous train of 
the world. 

All coupon-ticket agents sell tickets via Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul R. R., or address Robt. C. 
Jones, Michigan Passenger Agent, Detroit, Mich. 


“RUSSIAN RAMBLES.” 

“Russian Rambles,” by I. Hapgood, contains 
the following statement: “ Very few Russians wear 
anything but linen underwear, and foreigners who 
have been accustomed lo wear flannels are forced 
to abandon them in Russia.” 

The climate of Russia is known for its severity. 
Experience has taught the Russians that flannels 
weaken the skin, and put those who wear them in 
constant danger of colds and pneumonia; hetic e 
they clothe themselves in the safer and more trust¬ 
worthy linen underwear. 

The Dr. Deimel trade mark on Linen-Mesh Un¬ 
derwear is equal to the “Sterling ” mark on silver. 


THE GOOD HEALTH ADJUSTABLE 
WAIST. 

The women who are looking for a solution of 
the corset problem will be interested in the follow¬ 
ing testimonial 

“ The Good Health Adjustable Waist is the 
most successful attempt the undersigned has seen, 
to supply a garment which women will readily 
accept as a substitute for a corset, presenting as it 
does what few advantages the corset possesses, 
while at the same time avoiding its objectionable 
features.” J. H. Kellogg, M. D. 
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Distilled 

XOciier 

in your own home — pure, 
sparkling, health giving — 
and at trifling expense. 

Our 

lutom cx tic 
Still 

gives you not only all the 
absolutely pure water you 
need for drinking and 
cooking — but also heats 
water for bath and kitchen. 

Its use means immunity 
from fevers — health for 
the whole family. 

It is simple, durable, 
LOW IN COST. 
Write for the Catalogue. 
Rational S'titl Co. 
315 M. SSL M. 'Bid#., 
Columbuj, Ohio. 



Starbuck’s 

Juvenile 
Hand-Car 

For Boys and Girls — 
4 to xa years. 


The only machine propelled by the arms. 
No more weak lungs or stooped shoulders. 
Physicians all indorse it as a wonder-worker 
in the health of children. 


Safe — Because the feet are near the 
ground. 

Healthful — Because it brings into play 
all the muscles of the body. 

Easy — Because it requires little exertion 
to run it. 


Write for Beautiful Illustrated Booklet. 


STARBUCK SONS’ COMPANY, 

Box 10, riattoon, 111. 
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Inexpensive j 


Health, 

Pleasure, or 

Convenience 


Business 

A Set of Fulton’s Movable 


RIDE A STANDARD 1902 BICYCLE 

Rubber Type 


Send for c&t&.log\je and name of nearest 
evgont of 

’ Interests the young folks, and is useful to the entire 

family. It is a part of any office equipment. It cun be 


1 Columbia. 

used for marking linen, books, curds, berry cases, baskets, 
anil for printing notices of meetings, removals, and 
addressing envelopes, tags, and labels. 


Cle-Veland 


Crescent 

All Sizes and Prices 


Imperial 

From fjc to $3.00 


P^ambler 

A set put up in varnished, hinge cover, wood box, 4 x 5 
inches, consisting of two sets of capital and three sets of 
small letters, an ink pad, type tweezers, and u two-line 
holder for Si. 00 , postage prepaid. 

Our business includes Typewriters, and a complete line 
of office supplies. 


Monarch 


tSribune 

Bicycles 

BUSINESS OFFICE 


MOTOP*-. CHAIJVLESS. and CHAIJV 

SUPPLY COMPANY, Ltd. 


For Sale By All Dealers 

*9 Suite zo, Marjorie Block, *9 .,9 


AMERICAN CYCLE MFG. CO.. 

^ Battle Creek, Michigan 


New York Chicago San Francisco 




NINETEEN-POUND WCNDER 



T ZJ T? 

AL-ARD 

BICYCLE 


A Marvel of Strength, Speed, 
and Beauty. 


Fully Guaranteed for Hard Road Riding'. 


We manufacture High Grade Wheels, and 
our prices are right. Our Ladies’ and Juvenile 
Wheels are the finest made. We want an agent 
in every locality in the United States. Full 
Particulars and Catalogue FREE. 

THE GODDARD & ALLEN COBeloit, Wis. 

115 State Street. 




WOOLEN 

FROM LOOM TO WEARER 


Express Prepaid 

If you have always bought cloth at a store, try 
the mill where it is made, and have a revelation. 

No Middlemen, Only One Profit to Pay 

We make cloth for all outer apparel purposes, 
for women, men, and children. 

Write for free samples and booklet, 

“GOOD CLOTH” 

stating what garment you wish to make. 

Asa special offering, we will deliver free at any 
express office east of the Missouri river and north 
of Tennessee, one skirt length to a customer, of 
our 5o-inch fabrics as follows: 

Pnr nn Three yards Black or Medium Blue 
rUl cfrJ.UV heavy weight rough all wool 
worsted cheviot, or three yards fine black all 
wool broadcloth. 


Three yards 52 -inch fine black 
all wool worsted Venetian 


For $4.00 


If more is desired, add to your remittance in pro¬ 
portion, but not more than one dress pattern 
will be sent to a customer. 

For points beyond, add ten cents per yard. 

PASSAIC WOOLEN COMPANY 


Mills. 47 South St., Passaic, N. J. 


CLOTHS 


In replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEAL TH. 
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In one operation 
on your kitchen 
stove, 

It Filters, 
Purifies, 
Sterilizes, 
Destroys 
the Germs 
of Disease 

and removes 
them, eliminates 
the poisonous 
I gases, and ae> 

\y rates the water 
automatically. 


Hon. Boies Penrose, U. S. Senator from 
Pennsylvania, writes: — 

“The Sanitary Still is useful and satisfactory. 
The water obtained from it is palatable and pure. 
I take pleasure in recommending it to anyone who 
wants pure water.” 

The Snnitnry Still is used in the White House. 

The Buttle Creek Sanitarium Supply Department recom* 
mends and sells the Sanitary still. 

Highest award at the Paris Exposition. 

DURABILITY UNEOUALED. AVOID CHEAP AND FLIMSY 
STILLS. 

Only Still recognized hy the V. S. Government. Six styles: 
$10.00 up. Send fur catalogue and testimonials. 

THE CUPRIGRAPH CO., 

156 N. Green St., Chicago, III. 


Will make FIRST-CLASS BOOK- 
KEEPER, of you at your home in 6 
weeks for $3 or return money; ex¬ 
perience immaterial; 6,633 testimonials! I find 
positions everywhere, FR. CE. Have placed 
thousands. Perhaps can place YOU, too! For 
two two-cent stamps will disclose plan whereby 
you may make TEN DOLLARS on an investment 
of TEN CENTS! Save this, and WRITE AT 
ONCE. 


J. H. GOODWIN, Expert Accountant, 

Room 927 , 1215 Broadway, - New York. 



The Latest Development in a Hi^h Grade 
STANDARD TYPEWRITER 

Its construction follows lines that past experience has 
proved to be the only ones that will insure durability . 
It is a “bask<*t type” machine, having Universal 
Keyboard, Stationary Carriage, and Platen Shift — 
thus uniting in the best sense the desirable features 
of the single with those of the double keyboard ma¬ 
chines, and combining the very best features of 
the old with the very latest ideas in typewriter 
construction. 

TOVCH — 2 oz. instead of 4 to 6 oz. KEY DIP 
% in. instead of Y to V* in Dl/R ABILITY—Greater 
than any machine. SPEED — Unlimited. 

Catalogue and full information regarding free tTial 
plan on request. Branch Offices and Agencies in 
all principal cities. 

FOX TYPEWRITER CO.. Ltd. 

78 N. Front Street. Grand Rapids, Mich. 

BUSINESS OFFICE SUPPLY CO.. Ltd. 

Battle Creek. Mich., Agents for Southern Mich. 



THIS 
♦ 50 

STEEL 

RANGE 

YOU 


$24 |P 


OVEN 


i * iii 


IS in. 


CAN SAYE HALF 
RETAIL PRICES 
_S«nd ForSpecial 

^CATALOGUE 

Tells Why our Prices uro low¬ 
est In VS. 218 kinds and si*e* 

Range!,,Heating & Cook Stove*. 

$10 Oitlc Heater, $5.85 
$15 Conk Stove, . $7.95 
$»» Steel Range, 16.50 

215 Other Bargains. We have what you want. Goods Warranted. 

FREE I CONSUMERS C G'E & MANUFACTURING CO. 
Trial Ista-U. South Deapluinea St., 1 hk tigo. 111. 



Food cooked by steam is healthier and more digestible than boiled 
or baked. Our cooker can be used to great advantage for steaming the 
different cereal foods that are on the market. People eating steam- 
cooked foods will not suffer from indigestion. Don’t stand over a hot 
stove, but make summer cooking a pleasure by using our Steam Cooker 
with doors . Entire meal cooked over one burner. Saves fuel, labor, 
and provisions. Used on any kind of stove. Only cooker made with steam 
condenser and copper tank, sold on 30 days’ trial. Get it for your home and 
summer cottage. 

j| ^ Liberal terms. $30 to $40 a week can be 

J+i/CntS wit antefMm muc i e hy agents. Write for territory at 
once. Don’t delay, as largest sales are made during summer months. 
Illustrated circulars free. 

OHIO STEAM COOKER CO 

76 Ontario Bldg., Ontm and Jeff. Sts., TOLEDO, OHIO • 


Eat Steam-Cooked Foods 


la replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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Concentrated Efficiency! 

That is the keynote of 

The CHICAGO 

Concentration of KEYBOARD. 

Concentration of MECHANISM, 

Concentration of PRICE. 


The only expansion over other machines is the 
exclusive good le.itures, of which there are many. 
Our printed matter details them. Send for it, or 
send |35 to-day for a machine on ten days’ trial. If 
you are not sutlsiied, we return your money. But we 
are sure of your satisfaction, and if you ever ha ve 
purchased 1100 machines, you’ll regret the $65 profit 
you gave the makers. 

CHICAGO WRITING MACHINE CO., 

94-96 Wendell St., Chicago, III. 


VEGETARIAN 

£afe$ and 
Restaurants 




Eating-houses where food prepared in 
accordance with the principles of rational 
dietetics and scientific cookery may be ob¬ 
tained, are now open in the following places: 


Vegetarian Dining Rooms. 17 Bromfield St. (Elevator at 
No. 21). second floor. Boston, Mass, 

Cafe The Hygienic, 276 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

54 Farrar St., Detroit. Mich. 

755 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 

317 W. Third St., Los Angeles. Cal. 

607 Locust St.. Des Moines. Iowa. 

Hygeia Dining Rooms, 68th St. and Drexel Ave., Chicago, 

Hygienic Cafe, 118 Monona Ave.. Madison, Wis. 

Lincoln. Neb. 145 So. 13th St. 

Portland. Ore. 

Vegetarian Cale, 1635 Champa St., Denver. Colo. 

GOOD HEALTH RESTAURANT, 616 Third Ave.. Seattle, 
Wash. 



New England Sanitarium 

, SOUTH LANCASTER, MASS. ^ 9^ 


A Thoroughly Modern Institution. 


r >NDTJCTED In affiliation with the Bat¬ 
tle Creek (Mich.) Sanitarium, and, like 
the latter institution, equipped with the 
apparatus and appliances necessary for 
the successful treatment of all chronic 
disorders by modern and rational methods. 

Admirably located, conveniently near 
to Boston, and readily accessible from 
New York and all the principal cities of 
New Fuglaud. 


An Ideal Place to Spend a 
Vacation. 


Among the advantages offered to Invalids are Baths of Every Description, Including the Electric- 
Light Bath, all forms of Md&saQCand Electricity ; Trained Nurses and Operators from the Battle Creek Sanita¬ 
rium; Prescribed Dietaries , with Special Facilities tor examination and treatment of Stomach Disorders. 
Circulars and particulars gladly sent. Address — 

C. Cm NICOLA , M. D., Supt. 


in replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH . 
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^Jegetarian llrstaurant 

3 A- W. 18 th Street, 

New York, N. Y. 

and 

Vegetarian Restaurant 

*1*70 F"u i_TO n Street, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

QJnrl ^Rasmussen, Truiirirtnr. 


CLIPPER LAWN MOWER CO., Inc., 

Norristown, Pa. 


THE CLIPPER WILL DO IT. 


Send for 
Catalogue 
and Prices. 


T5he Mower 

That will kill all the weeds In 
your lawns. If 

you keep the 
weeds cut so 
they do not po 
to seed, and 
cut your grass 
without break¬ 
ing the small 
feeders of 
roots, the grass 
will become 
thick, a ud 
weeds 
will 
disap¬ 
pear. 



$8^5 


EQUAL TO STOVES) 

DEALERS SELL FOR 

$ i r> <jll> 

POSITIVELY GUARANTEED 

lfi in. fire box; anti-clinker shakint: 
and draw grate; heavy *Uel bodv; 
height 5J in ; weight 180|b*.; 2 acrcw 
drafts in >m so, one i n large door,check 
druft in pipe collar ;01n. pipe; steel 
ash pan ; every feature to makolt host. 

Elaborately NICKEL Trimmed 

We will send yon UiU larg* 16 la. Otk 8««** 
C.O.D. on receipt of fl. balone*. fr.?6, you 
can pay when store comes. Freight U about 
7.V f»r each ft'Ht tutIrs. By sending |0.7» 
with order rou sare the C.O.D. charge*. 

TRY THE STOVE TER DAYS 

If you ir* not thru tatisfirtl, return it it nur 
expend and w* will •end your aonr? hack. 

pDCC STOVE »n«l RANCE 
I flUb C M t It I o gu c 

218 styles and sixes Steel Ban gea, Cook ami Beating Stoves hrfrr- 
€titmeverywhere,('hirngo A Tnt*I Hank,Editor thi# paper 

CONSUMERS C’G'E & MANUFACTURING CO., 

I . Nuut h be»pluliiiN HU, CllLCAhO, 11.1.. 


Rural mail Box Trot 


We Offer to Club Raisers a 
Year’s Subscription to the 

farm, field, and fireside 

And a Regular Standard Mail Box ap¬ 
proved by the U. S. Government, for 
$1.00, the price of the Paper Alone. 

Write for particulars to 

farm, field, and fireside, Chicago, Til. 


A Business Proposition. | 

The Commoner (Mr. Bryan’s paper) 
makes a business proposition that should 
interest every one who has a few minutes’ 
time that they would be willing to ex¬ 
change for a few dollars. 

The regular subscription price of The 
Commoner is $1.00 per year, payable in 
advance. The Commoner is* issuing 
subscription cards in lots of five at $3.00 
per lot, which allows you a profit of 66$ 
per cent, or $2.00 on each five subscrip¬ 
tions secured for The Commoner. Each 
subscription card, when properly filled 
out, is good for one year’s subscription. 

No section of the country has been 
thoroughly canvassed in the interest of 
Toe Commoner. Hundreds have ordered 
five subscription cards each, and report 
they sold them with scarcely any effort. 
Many have ordered their second and 
third lots of five. 

The Commoner is a weekly journal de¬ 
voted in its editorial department to the 
discussion of political, economic, and so¬ 


ciological questions, and in its news col¬ 
umns will be found the news oi the 
world, told in narrative style. The 
Home Department of t he paper contains 
matter of interest to every household, 
and the paper as a whole will be read 
with interest and profit by all, regardless 
of party affiliation. The subscription 
cards are now ready for distribution. 
The approaching campaign is an oppor¬ 
tune time to secure subscriptions to 
The Commoner. Send postoffice money 
order for $3.00 and secure five subscrip¬ 
tion cards, which is at the rate of 60 
cents each, sell them at $1.00 each, and 
then order another lot of five cards. If 
you are in doubt as to your ability to se¬ 
cure five subscriptions, secure your sub¬ 
scribers first and send us their names 
with the $3.00, or write us for five cards, 
and you can pay for them when you re¬ 
turn the cards properly filled out. Let 
us hear from you at once. Address 

THE COMMONER, 
Lincoln, Neb. 


In replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH . 
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Z5he St. Helena Sanitarium 


THE LOCATION 


-1- 

THE EQUIPMENT 






is picturesque in the extreme, 
being 760 feet above the sea, 
and 500 feet above the beau¬ 
tiful Napa Valley, which it 
overlooks in its most charm¬ 
ing section. 

Lawns, flower gardens, 
and groves of spruce, live 
oak, madrone, manzanita, 
and other trees and shrubs 
of perennial leaf abound. 

No words can adequately 
express the beauty of the 
surroundings. It is truly a A most delightful place at which to spend a 
place where expectation is winter. Very little frost and no snow ; green 
exceeded by realization. fields and flowers, sunshine and showers. 

Complete Catalogue Sent on Application. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


is complete in every detail. 
A large main building of 
five stories, numerous cot¬ 
tages, chapel, gymnasium, 
natatorium, laboratory, laun¬ 
dry, livery stable, store, etc., 
all connected by telephone 
and electric call bells, heated 
by steam and lighted by 
electricity. Every detail of 
appliance, apparatus, etc., 
for giving all kinds of treat¬ 
ment in Hydrotherapy, 
Electrotherapy, Massage, etc. 
Surgery a specialty. A full 
corps of physicians and 
trained nurses. 


Address 


St. Helena Sanitarium, 


Cal. 

Ft. R. St a. nmt ExpreAn < ifflcr, St. Helena. 


: : : : One of the Brunches of the : : : : 

BATTLE CR.EEK 

SANITARIUM 

Is located at 28 Thirty-third Place, 
near Cottage Grove Ave., CHICAGO. 


j|HIS is a well-equipped institution, and maintains the 
same principles and methods as docs the parent 
institution at Battle Creek. Michigan. 

Rooms and board can be obtained in t.he institu¬ 
tion. The treatment* are all administered by 
trained nurses under the supervision of physicians. Its 
bathrooms afford facilities for the employment of all recog¬ 
nized hydriatic measures. A valuable feature of this de¬ 
partment is the electric-light bath, in which the advan¬ 
tages of radiant heat are utilized for therapeutic purposes. 
Special attention is given to massage and electrotherapy in 
various forms. 

The laboratories of the institution afford opportunity 
for physiological investigations, including chemical analysis 
of the stomach contents, thereby furnishing a scientific 
basis for diet prescriptions. 

Thoroughly equipped nose, throat, eye, and ear de¬ 
partments are maintained. 

This institution also supplies trained nurses to take 
cases in the city or in any part of the country, under the 
supervision of the attending physician. 

For circulars and further information, address 


Chicago Branch of the Battle Creek 
Sanitarium, 28 33rd Place, CHICAGO. 



la replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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Every Woman 

Irv Charge of & Family 
Should Subscribe to the 

BOSTON COOKING 
SCHOOL MAGAZINE 



It is valuable alike to young and 
old housekeepers. Its special ar¬ 
ticles are timely and in keeping 
with the sanitary and economic 
thought of the day. Its culinary 
features are original and unique. 
All recipes are choice and tried. 
In matter and method they are so 
explicit that they can be successfully 
followed by the most inexperienced. 

$1.00 a Year. 10c a Copy. 

For free sample, address : : : : : 


75he Boston Cooking School 
Macgeczine, Boston, Ma.ss. 


Agents Wanted. Liberal Terms. Write for Particulars 




Decorate 


Learn to 
Plan, 

Build, and 

a Home. 


If you intend to build a house, or hope to build 
one in the future, you should subscribe for 

Artistic Home Ideas 

a 32-page, beautifully covered, monthly magazine, 
printed on heavy enameled paper, containing informa¬ 
tion worth hundreds of dollars to prospective builders. 

No less than ten designs of cottages and residences 
each issue, with complete plans, descriptions, and 
careful estimates by some of the leading architects of 
the country. Treats upon the subject of interior 
decorations, and that of mantels, nooks, etc. Designs 
for schools and business blocks are also given. In 
fact, AR.TISTIC HOME IDEAS is a perfect hand¬ 
book on building and decorating, and will save you 
many dollars; and it only costs $1.00 per year. Better 
send right now; if afraid to risk the dollar now, send 
25c for a 4 month’s trial subscription. Remember, 
your money back if you are not satisfied. Address 

HOME IDEAS PUB. CO. 

Box E. CARTHAGE. ILL. 


Wearing 
Points 

are the best 

“SELLING POINTS” 

On its wearing 
points ALONE, the 

REMINGTON 

TYPEWRITER. 

outsells every other writing machine 

WYCKOFF, SEAMANS «S BENEDICT 

(Remington Typewriter Company) 

327 BROADWAY a a a a NEW YORK 

THE REMINGTON STANDARD TYPEWRITER CO., 28 Lafayette Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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;i DIRECTORY 

!; of ; 

j l SANITARIUMS I 

0* J* & 

The following Institutions are conducted under the 
same general management as the Sanitarium at Battle 
Creek, Mich., which has long been known as the most 
thoroughly equipped sanitary establishment in the 
United States. The same rational and physiological 
principles relative to the treatment of disease are rec¬ 
ognized 1 at these institutions as at the Battle Greek 
Sanitarium, and they are conducted on the same gen¬ 
eral plan. Both medical and surgical cases are received 
at all of them. Each one possesses special advantages 
due to locality or other characteristic features. 

BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM, Battle Creek. Mich. 

J. H. KELLOGG, M. D., Superintendent. 

COLORADO SANITARIUM, Boulder. Colo. 

W. H. RILEY, M. D., Superintendent. 

ST. HELENA SANITARIUM, or RURAL HEALTH RETREAT. 

St. Helena. Cal. 

NEBRASKA SANITARIUM. College View (Lincoln). Neb. 

PORTLAND SANITARIUM, lit and Montgomery Sts.. Portland. 
Ore. 

W. R. SIMMONS, M. D., Superintendent. 

NEW ENGLAND SANITARIUM. South Lancaster. Mast. 

O. O. NICOLA, M. D., Superintendent. 

CHICAGO BRANCH SANITARIUM. 28 33d Place. Chicago. III. 

DAVID PAULSON, M. D., Superintendent 

IOWA SANITARIUM, 603 E. 12th SL. Dei Moinet. Iowa. 

J. D. SHIVELY, M. D-, Superintendent. 

SANITARIUM TREATMENT ROOMS, 230 Euclid Avenue. Clove 
land. Ohio. 

A. W. HERR, M. D. Superintendent. 

TRI-CITY SANITARIUM. 1213 15th St.. Mol.ne. III. 

J. E. FROOM, M. D., Superintendent 

HYQEIA BATH ROOMS, 810-816 18th St.. Denver, Colo, 
TREATMENT PARLORS, 612 3d Ave.. Seattle. Wash. 
TREATMENT PARLORS. 706 C St., Tacoma. Wa*h. 
TREATMENT PARLORS, 201 Granby Blk., Cedar Rapids. Iowa. 

MEDICAL AND SURGICAL SANITARIUM. Apartado 138. Guada 
lajara, State of Jalisco, Mexico. 

C. P. FARNSWORTH, M. D., Superintendent 

INSTITUT SANITAIRE, Basle. Switzerland. 

p. Deforest, m. d., superintendent. 

fK0DSB0RG SANITARIUM. Skodsborg. Denmark. 

OARL OTTOSEN, M. D., Superintendent. 

NEW SOUTH WALES MEDICAL AND SURGICAL SANITARIUM 
“ Meaford,” Gower St., Summer Hill, N. S. W. ( Australia. 
EDGAR CARO, M. D., Superintendent. 

HONOLULU SANITARIUM. Hawaiian Islands. 

FREDERIKSHAVN SANITARIUM. Frederikshavn. Denmark. 


I- 

j 

Grand Central Station, 


New York. 


The president of one of the great uni 
versities of New York says of it: — 

11 Permit me to congratulate the com¬ 
pany upon the marvelous transformation 
of Grand Central Station. I did not 
suppose there was any wand that had 
sufficient magic to bring out of the old 
station anything of such perfect adapta¬ 
bility and beauty.” 

This new palace, located in the very 
heart of the metropolis, is the New York 
terminal station of all the New York 
Central Lines. No wonder so many 
travel by this route. These lines com¬ 
prise the New York Central, Boston & 
Albany, Michigan Central, Lake Shore, 
Big Four, Pittsburg & Lake Erie, and 
Lake Erie & Western Railways. 

Copy of the Illustrated Catalogue of the 
“Four-Track Series,” New York Central’s 
books of travel and education, will be sent 
free, postpaid, to any address on receipt of a 
postage stamp, by Geo. H. Daniels, (ienerai 
Passenger Agent, New York Central Railroad, 
Grand central Station, New York. 


The 

Pioneer 

Limited. 

Famous 

Train 

of 

the 

World. 

Chicago—St. Paul—Minneapolis. 

VIA 

The St. Paul Road. 

(Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry.) 

Equipment and Service 
Unequaled. 

Time tables, maps and information 
furnished on application to 

F. A. Miller, General Passenger Agent. 
Chicago, Ill. 


fa replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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the Rocker 
Washer 

RRANTED 

>tbe family 

in* 100 PIECES 
OUR. Noneea 


1 DO the WASH!NGJ 

WH ILE 

YOU I T DOWN 

^ ^A. N D 

CK ME 


WARRANTED 

to do the famil; 
vr&p.hin 

IN I HOI... - - 

lurw&saboard ; no wear on 
clothing. Write for spe¬ 
cial prioea and description. 

n88».WCTS°L __ 

Liberal inducements* to live agent*. 



The ROSE Standard Water § 

Still. The only still that leaves the 5 
water pure, sweet, and delicious, 
not stale and flat, because it is the only 
still on the market that produces an aerated 
water. WHY? Send for booklet. It is 
free. ROSE STANDARD WATER 
STILL CO., Mankato, Minn. 



gJ/Wf JT The "Dandy ” scraper fits* and cleans every 

ill/t/OI. wwBmKm pot, pan, or dinh. By mull, 10c. Agents 
wanied. DAXIIV HFCi. CO.. Dept. 2. Newark. N. J. 


a 



The Only 
Double Track 
To Missouri River 

The Chicago & North-Western Railway announces 
the completion of its new double track between 
Chicago and the Missouri River at Council Bluffs. 

Four fast trains each way daily between Chicago and 
Omaha, three trains a day between Chicago and San Francisco, 
two per day between Chicago and Portland, two between Chicago 
and Denver, three between Chicago and Sioux City, and one between 
Chicago and the Black Hills, provide for passenger traffic between the 
East and the West over this transcontinental highway. 

An admirably complete train service is also maintained between Chicago 
and Cedar Rapids, Des Moines, Council Bluffs, Lincoln, Yankton, Pierre and 
Mitchell, S. D. t Caspar, Wyo., and Oakes, N. D., and to and from points in 
Northern Illinois,Wisconsin, Southern Minnesota, Iowa and Nebraska, tributary 
to the main transcontinental line. 

These through trains are operated on fast and convenient schedules. They 
are drawn by powerful locomotives and carry an equipment of Sleeping Cars, 
Reclining Chair Cars, Observation, Dining, Parlor and Cafe Cars and Standard 
Day Coaches of the most approved type. 

The perfectly ballasted roadbed of heavy steel is maintained in the highest 
state of efficiency, equipped with automatic block signals, interlocking switches 
at railway crossings, and all devices for the safety and comfort of passengers 
known to modern railway management. 

The 8,901 miles of railway embraced in the North-Western System pene¬ 
trate to every point of importance in Wisconsin, Iowa, Nebraska, Northern 
Illinois, Northern Michigan and Southern Minnesota. The system also extends 
to points in North and South Dakota and Wyoming, with connections to the 
Pacific Coast. 


The Overland Limited, daily between Chicago and San Francisco, the Colorado 
Special between Chicago and Denver, and the North-Western Limited, between 
Chicago* St. Paul and Minneapolis, are examples of the highest art in train construc¬ 
tion and design, possessing the most complete arrangements for the comfort of 
passengers, and operated on fast and convenient schedules. 

W. a KNISKERN. PASSENGER TRAFFIC MANAGER, CHIOAGO, ILL. 
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“The 

Overland 

Limited 


ELECTRIC LIGHTED, TO 


11 


California 


via 

THE UNION PACIFIC. 

This train is really a first-class modern hotel, 
with handsome parlors, drawing rooms, bed 
chambers, boudoirs, libraries, smoking and 
reading rooms, barber shops, bath rooms (hot 
and cold water), superbly appointed dining 
rooms, glittering with mirrors, cut glass, fra¬ 
grant flowers, electric candelabra, etc., prom¬ 
enades. observation rooms, electric lights, electric 
fans, telephones, electric reading lamps, perfect 
heat, etc. 

RUNS EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR. 

Full information cheerfully furnished on 
application to 

E. L. LOMAX. G. P. & T. A. 

OMAHA. NEB. 



Illinois Central R.R. 



EFFICIENTLY 
SERVES 
A VAST 
TERRITORY 

by through service to aDd 
from the following cities: 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
PEORIA, ILL. 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


CINCINNATI,OHIO. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
HOTSPRINGS.ARK. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
ATLANTA. GA. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Through excursion sleeping-car service between 
Chicago and between Cincinnati 


AND THE PACIFIC COAST. 


Connections at above terminals for the 


EAST, SOUTH, WEST, NORTH. 


Fast and Handsomely Equipped Steam-Heated 
Trains—Dining Cars—Buffet-Library Cars— 
Sleeping Cars—Free Reclining Chair Cars. 


Particulars of agents of the Illinois Central and 
connecting lines. 


A. H. 1 LANSON, Genl PassT Agent, CHICAGO. 


- ZdHB - 

Mejcican Central 
'Ralltvay Co . 9 Ltd., 

calls attihtion to th* fact that 

IT IS THE ONLY Standard Gauge Route from the United 
States Frontier to Mexico City. 

IT IS THE ONLY Line in Mexico that can offer the Travel¬ 
ing Public the conveniences and comforts of Standard Gauge 
Pullman Drawing Room Sleepers, lighted by Pintsch Gas. 

IT IS THE ONLY Line by whicn you can travel without 
change from St. Louis, Mo., to Mexico City. 

IT IS THE ONLY Line from El Paso, Texas, to Mexico City. 
IT IS THE SHORT Line from San Francisco and Pacific 
Coast points to Mexico City. 

The Lines of the Mexican Central Railway pass through 15 
of the 27 States of the Republic. Eight million of the thirteen 
million inhabitants of Mexico are settled contiguous to them. 

The principal Mining regions receive their supplies and ex¬ 
port their product over it. Chihuahua, Sierra Mojada, Mapimi, 
Fresnillo, Parral, Guanacevi, Durango, Zacatecas, Guanajuato, 
Sombrerete, Pachuca, etc., etc. 

WHEN YOU TRAVEL FOR BUSINESS, GO WHERE 
BUSINESS IS DONE. 

There are only five cities of over 35.000 inhabitants in the 
Republic of Mexico that are not reached by the Mexican 
Central Line. 

The following ten cities are reached only by the Mexican 
Central Railway. 

Chihuahua, 30,098 inhabitants; Parral. 16,382: Zacatecas. 
84,438; Guanajuato, 40,580; Leon, 63,263; Guadalajara, 101,208; 
Queretaro, 38,016; Zamora, 12,533; Aguascalientes, 37,816; 
Irapuato 19,640. 

It also Teaches the cities of Torreon, 13,845; San Luis Potosi, 
10,858; Tampico, (Mexican Gulf Port) 16,313; Celaya, 25,565; 
Pachuca, 37,487; City of Mexico, 368,777. 

Daily Pullman service between St. Louis, Mo., and Mexico 
City, also between El Paso, Texas, and Mexico City, and vice 
versa. 

C. R. HUDSON. G. F. & P. A. W. D. MURDOCK. A. G. P. A 
Mexico City. Mtxlco City. 

T. R. RYAN. Gen. Aflb. 328 Marquette Bldg., Chicago. 


GRAND TRUNK R’Y SYSTEM. 


EAST 

8 

4 

6 

2 

10 

70 

Chicago . , 

Valparaiso 

South Bend . , . 

Battle Creek . 

Lansing . v '. . 

Durand . • 

Saginaw 

Bay City . 

Detroit . . 

Flint . . 

Port Huron 

London . 

Hamilton . . . 

Suspension Bridge 
Buffalo 

Philadelphia . 

New York . 

Toronto .; . . 

Montreal 7 . , , 

Boston . 1 

Portland . . . 

AM 11. OB 
PM12.49 
2.08 

4.14 

5.80 

fi.00 

8.10 

8.46 

8.00 

0.40 
AM 12.32 
8.10 
3.40 

PM 8.47 
4.88 

PM 3.02 
4.63 
6.16 

8.16 

0 28 
10.15 

10.40 

AM 12.80 

3.27 

5.24 
7.05 
8.20 
PM 7.20 
8.23 
AM 7.40 
PM 7.00 
AM 8.16 
8.00 

PM 8.15 

10 25 

11 68 

AM 3.00 

3.28 

4.26 

7.30 

4.54 

7.00 
10.10 
PM 12.25 

1.55 
3.05 

AM 6.55 
6.33 
PM 1.30 

AM 7.00 

8.30 

9.30 
11,06 
11.40 
11.60 
10.21 

PM 12.20 

8.50 
10.00 
AM 8.50 
0.83 
PM 7.40 
AM 7.30 
PM 7.05 

6.30 

AM 7.32 
10.03 
11 36 
PMA2.00 
L3.46 
6.25 

6.30 
8.10 
8.46 
9.20 
7.28 

9.30 

AM 3.40 
6.15 
PM 3.47 
4.33 

AM 7.10 

PM 6.00 

WEST’ 

3 

5 

7 

9 

11 

75 

Portland , 

AM 8.15 

PM 0 00 

AM 10.30 




Boston , 

11.30 

7.30 





Montreal . 

PM10.30 

AM 0.00 





Toronto . 

AM 7.40 

PM 1.00 

PM 6.26 


AM 8.30 


New York . , . 

PM 6.10 

8.00 

AM10.00 




Philadelphia . 

7.00 

8.46 





Buffalo.... 

AM 6.15 

AM 8.00 

PM 0.30 




Suspension Bridge 

7.00 

PM 2.00 

11.15 




Hamilton . , t 

fi .46 






London 

11.06 






Port Huron. 

M 12.00 

0.00 

AM 3.80 

AM 6.60 

PM 3.60 


Flint. . . . 

PM 1.36 

11.07 

4.64 

8.45 

6.54 


Bay City . 




7.85 

4.00 


Saginaw . , , 




8.00 

4.26 


Detroit.... 

a Mil .80 

10.00 


7.00 

4.10 


Durand , , , 

PM 2.02 

AM IS. 06 

6.22 

0.30 

6.30 


Lansing 

2.45 

18.67 

6.06 

10.50 

7.50 


Battle Creek , 

8.50 

2.17 

7.10 

PM18.16 

9.10 

AM 7.30 

South Bend . 

6.38 

4.08 

8.66 

2.39 


PM 5.M 

Valparaiso 

6.61 

6.85 

10.03 

3.67 



Chicago . . 

8.46 

7.20 

11.65 

6.18 




Noe. 8—4-6-8-Dally Nos. 3-5-7-Dally 

Nos. 10-74-Dally ex’t Sunday Nos. 0-11-75-Dally ex’! Sunday 


8. W. VAUX. W. G. CUNLIFFE. 

Agent. Battle Creek. 


A. G. P. AT. A.. Chicago. 

la replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 















































ADVERTISEMENTS 




Hat)e 

you 

S'een 


ITS IDEAL FARM LIFE 
will attract you, and 


C 

A 

L 

I 

F 

O 

A 

I 

A 


the SETTLERS’ RATES in 
September and October, via 
the 

Southern 

Pacific 

and connecting lines, are cor¬ 
respondingly low. 

$33. 00 $25. 00 

From Chicago From Omaha 

From 00 From 

New Orleans St. Louis 


Rates from other points equally 
low; lands cheap, markets good, a 
winterless climate. Write for literature; 
" California Industries " will be helpful. 
Address a postal to 

G, G. HERRING, 

Qen'l Agent SOUTHERN PACIFIC, 
126 Woodward Ave., Detroit. Mich. 



Michigan Central 

“ The Niagara Fall* Route" 

VACATION RATES to and 

via NIAGARA FALLS 

To the Thousand Islands, the St. Law¬ 
rence River, the Adirondacks, the Berk¬ 
shire Hills, the White Mountains, New 
England Sea Coast, Maekinac Island and 
other Northern Michigan Resorts, etc., 
during the summer season. 

£ ct'UttfjMMitiitfe for SCHMKK TOUKS to 
O. W. HI GGLES. (;. p. A- T. Ajrt.. Chicago. 




P ICTURESQUE OLD MEXICO is not only 
one of the most interesting and charm¬ 
ing countries for winter residence and travel 
on account of its magnificent scenery and 
primitive and perennially entertaining cus¬ 
toms of the native people, and the profusion 
of flowers, fruits, and the delightful and con¬ 
tinuous warm, not hot, sunny weather, but 
because of the remarkable salubrity of its cli¬ 
mate. Lying at on altitude of five to seven 
thousand feet above sea level, the great pla¬ 
teau of Mexico, situated within the Tropics, 
presents unique, indeed we may say, unap¬ 
proached climatic conditions for all classes, 
especially for chronic invalids, and even per¬ 
sons calling themselves well who need the 
advantages of rest and change. 

Guadalajara is perhaps on the whole the 
most desirable location in the Republic. The 
attractions of this wonderful old city are 
varied and numerous. One of the chief is the Guadalajara Sanitarium (called by the natives Sanitario Americano). 
This large newly erected structure is located in the midst of the city gardens, surrounded by palms and orange trees, 
and commanding on all sides most delightful and varied scenery. This is the only place in Mexico where travelers 
can receive United States comforts and care. Competent nurses and physicians who have been trained in the Battle 
Creek Sanitarium, with which institution the enterprise is connected, are in attendance, and patients are provided 
with every necessary comfort and advantage. The price* charged are reasonable, somewhat less than similar rate* 
In the United States. For circulars containing full information, addiess — 

GUADALAJARA SANITARIUM, 

Or Battla Craak Sanitarium, Battle Crack, Mich. Guo.da.lo.lara.. Mexico. 


In replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEAL TH. 
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Teach Music 
by MAIL? 

Certainly. Why not ? Is there a single reason to prevent 
it ? Law, Medicine, Engineering, Advertising, Illustrating, 
Journalism, are being taught successfully through corre¬ 
spondence. So is music. We are doing it. Don’t take our 
word for it. Ask any of our pupils. We have space here for only a few; will 
send you more for the asking. Read the names carefully. There may be some 
friend or acquaintance among them: 


MARCUS L. QUINT*. 

Mus. Doc., Ph.D., Director. 


Rev. Walter A. Andrews, Box 7l,Weissport,Pa. 
Henri Appy, Box 327, Wichita, Kans. 

Mrs. Helen Babcock, Box 196, Seattle, Wash. 
Asa Bacon, Presbyterian Hospital, du^ago. 
Gerald Bahl, Guadalajara, Mexico. 

J. 0. Barnhart, Cerro Gordo, Ill. 

Mrs. James Bathgate, Polo, Mo. 

Edwin Beal, Ursina, Pa. 

Mrs. Mattie Blackhurst, Robinson, Utah. 

Miss Helen Blake, 

1021 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 

Mrs. Nora A. Bowman, Mound City, Kans. 
Chas. W Bradley, 

Mooney Brisbane Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Mrs. Cora S. Briggs, South Paris, Maine. 

A. P. Brown, Dillon, Mont. 

Mrs. J. A. Brown, Alexandria, S. D. 

C. L. Burd, Lisbon, Iowa. 

Miss Jessie CaUison, Toulon, Ill. 

Miss E. Campbell, 

1704-17th Ave., Seattle, Wash. 

Rev. Elmer L. Coblentz, Ridgely, Md. 

Miss Annie Comfort, Saco, Me. 

Miss Edith Coskrey, Summerton, S. Car. 

Mrs. W. A. Crawford, Cooperstown, Pa. 
Anthony Dick, Shamokin, Pa. 

J. Ford, 46 Burnett St., Newark, N. J. 

Art Giger, 12 Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

W. H. Haldeman, Morrill, Kans. 

Uriah Hallman, 5707 State St., Chicago. 

Ralph Hardy, Momence, Ill. 

Prof. Chas. G. Harris, Tuskeegee, Ala. 

Miss H. Hendrickson, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Mrs. F. Heyroth, 

1601 Michigan Ave., Manitowoc, Wis. 


Miss Clara L.HiU,4605 Champlain Ave.,Chicago. 
W. J. Holding, 70 Jay St., Albany, N. Y. 

Mrs. E.B.Hussey, 400 Eldorado St., Vallejo,Cal. 
C. N. Lanphere, Potsdam, N. Y. 

John Leek, Council, Idaho. 

George Marks, 2402 “0” St., Sacramento, Cal. 
Miss Harriet C. Maxwell, 

1011 Frankfort Ave., Louisville, Ky. 

Mrs. Anna E. McIntyre, 

40 Davenport St., Detroit, Mich. 

Mrs. Mary B. McLemore, 

3514 Morgan St., St. Louis, Mo. 

F. S. Mendenhall, 2438 Indiana Ave., Chicago. 
Mrs. E. J. Pitzer, Leland, Ill. 

Mrs. E. A. Randall, Truro, Nova Scotia. 

Miss Effie Riley, Atchison, Kansas. 

Howard W. Risley,l Hadden Ave.,Camden,N.J. 
J. C. Robbins, Harbin, Texas. 

Mrs. Mary Weir Robinson, Pinon, Colo. 

Mrs. T. Rowan, Lowmoor, Va. 

A. D. Shellabarger, Covington, Ohio. 

Rev. F. S. Stanton, 

62 State St., New Bedford, Mass. 

Prof. W. B. Strong, Pullman, Wash. 

Sim Turner, Milo, Ind. 

G. Vargas, Box 68, Albuquerque, N. M. 

H. 0. Walther, Peru, Ill. 

Mrs. Jessie Wellman, Wesson, Miss. 

A. White, Glenlea, Man., Can. 

Miss Alice Wilson, 1205 John St.,Baltimore,Md. 
Mrs. Geo. H. York, Ancilla, Fla. 

Mrs. Fred A. Young, 

29 Cottage St., Laconia, Fla. 

Mrs. S. S. Randall, 

1323 Franklin Ave., New York City. 


We’re willing to let others speak for us. Could anything be fairer than that ? 

Perhaps you are dissatisfied with your present musical instruction. Wouldn’t it be 
worth while to investigate our method ? It costs nothing to look into it, and it 
may be just what you want. WRITE FOR OUR FREE BOOK. It’s a small 
thing to ask for; a big thing to get. 

O C a sample lesson, Piano, Organ or Composition. Gives you an inkling of the 

L4sJ LUlI 1*0 pleasure that is in store for you. All our students were once as doubtful as you. 

CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 625 Royal Insurance Bldg., Chicago. 
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For The 

Sick Stomach 


An effective remedy for the many discomforts 
attending a demoralized condition of the stomach is to be 
found in the Antiseptic Charcoal IS ablets 
made and sold by the Sanitas Nut Food Company. 

This remedy is based on safe, hygienic principles, and 
has proved its value in thousands of cases. It can be used 
with no fear of the harmful results to the blood and kidneys 
that too often attend the use of most “dyspepsia tablets” 
offered for sale. 

Arvtiseptic 
CKacrcoaJ Tablets 


give aid to the weak and ailing stomach, first of all by their 
antiseptic properties; they kill the germs that cause the 
unpleasant symptoms of indigestion. 

They absorb and destroy the poisons formed in the 
stomach by fermentation, and effectually remove the distress¬ 
ing sensations that attend poor digestion. 

They prevent constipation by keeping the stomach in an 
aseptic, healthy condition. 

A sample box, with descriptive literature, will be sent free upon 
receipt of your name and address. Or three boxes, containing forty 
tablets each, will be sent upon receipt of $1.00. Address 

SANITAS NUT FOOD CO.. Ltd. 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


la replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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Health Literadvire 

The following t'oks, booklets, and leaflets are sold by the 
undersigned for the benefit of GOOD HEALTH readers who 
desire to obtain reading matter on all health subjects, and who 
wish to gain a complete knowledge of the principles advocated 
by our magazine. 


HOME HAND-BOOK of Domestic and Rational 
Medicine. 1690 pages, by J. H. Kellogg, M. D. 
The Home Hand-Book tells in plain, every-day 
language how to preserve health, and if lost, how to 
regain it. It is written in the light of the most recent 
scientific investigations, by a physician of large ex¬ 
perience and acknowledged ability, and contains the 
most approved methods for the treatment of more 
than 600 diseases. Cloth, $4.50 ; Library, $5.50. 
Science in the Kitchen. By Mrs. E. E. Kellogg. 

597 pages. This is a standard cook book. We 
can recommend it. Price, $1.90, oil cloth. 

Every Day Dishes and Every Day Work. By Mrs. 

E. E. Kellogg. Special attention given to cereal 
preparations, bread, fruits, legumes, vegetables, 
soups, desserts, pastries, toasts, etc. Price, 75c, 
board cover. 

Art of Massage. By J. H. Kellogg. M. D. Direc¬ 
tions for more than forty manipulations. Every 
procedure illustrated. Cloth, $2.25; half leather, 
$3.00. 

Kellogg's Physiologies. For schools and home 
study. First book, 174 pages, 40c ; Second book, 
291 pages, 80c. 

Social Purity. By J. H. Kellogg, M. D. 82 pages, 
paper cover. A live, vigorous, and “telling’’ 
little work, written in the interests of pure morals. 
Chaste, concise, and effective. Price, 25c. 

Nasal Catarrh. By J. H. Kellogg, M. D. . 25c 

Healthful Dress Pamphlet. 10 c 

A Talk With Girls. . . . . .10c 

Natural Food Recipes (120 recipes) . . 10c 

What Is the Matter With the American Stomach? 10 c 


THE LADIES' GUIDE in Health and Disease. 

672 pages. By J. H. Kellogg, M. D. A most 
valuable work for mothers and young women. 
Cloth, $3.00 ; library,$3.75. 

Man, the Masterpiece, or Plain Truths Fia ; nly Told, 
about boyhood, youth, and manhood. -604 pages. 
By J. H. Kellogg, M. D. Cloth, $3.00; library 
$3.75. 

The Stomach, Its Disorders, and How to Cure 
Them. By J. H. Kellogg, M. D. Tells in a 
nutshell what every person ought to know about the 
stomach — its functions in health, the symptoms pro¬ 
duced by disease, and the best methods of cure. 
Cloth, $1.50 ; half buffing, $2.00. 

Healthful Living. Presents various teachings upon 
subject of health and health reform. 298 pages. 
Cloth, 50c; interleaved edition, $1.00. 

Shall We Slay to Eat? By J. H. Kellogg. M. D. 

175 pages, papeT cover. A popular presentation of 
scientific facts which prove the natural diet of man to 
be fruits, nuts, and grains, and that the use of animal 
flesh is injurious, and productive of grave physical 
maladies. Price. 25c. 

Manual Swedish Movements, or Swedish Gymnas¬ 
tics. By T. J. Hartelius, edited by J. H. Kellogg, 
M. D. Price, $1.50. 

Bible Readings on Health and Temperance Topics. 


By W. H. Wakeham.25c 

Almost a Man. By Mary Wood-Alien. . 25c 
Almost a Woman. “ ** . 25c 

Diphtheria — its nature, cause, treatment. . 10c 
How to Live Well on a Dime a Day. . 5c 
Balanced Bills of Fare. .... 5c 


Health Science Leaflets. 25 tracts on every 


health subject .... 

10 c 

The New Dietary. 

• . 5c 

Pork, or Dangers of Pork-Eating Exposed. 3c 

Some Famous Vegetarians. 

, . 2c 

Dietetics of Sugar. 

2 c 

How to Eat to Live a Century. 

. 3c 

Natural Diet, or Vegetarianism. 

. • 3c 

Are We a Dying Race? 

. . 5c 

GOOD HEALTH 

PUB. 


The Daily Ration. .5c 

Plutarch's Essay on Flesh Eating. ... 2c 

Death in the Milk Can. .... 3c 

Ethics of Flesh Eating .3c 

Starch and Its Relatives. . ... 3c 

Biblical Flesh Eating .3c 


Social Purity Leaflets (Wild Oats, Words to 
Mothers, Novels, The Training of Girls) 40c 
I per hundred. 

CO., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Printing Presses 

For all Classes of Letterpress Work. 


High-Speed, Four-Roller, Front Delivery, Table Distribution Book and Job 
Press. Made In eleven sizes, from 26 x 36 to 48 x 65. This press is built 
to do the finest class of printing, and is specially adapted for half-tone 
work l)Oth in black and in colors. Itis the standard Flat-Bed Pressof the 
world to-day. as the producer of a greater quantity and finer class of 
work than any other press on the market. 


High-Speed, Two-Roller, Front Delivery, Table Distribution Book and Job 
Press. Made in six sizes, from 30 x 42 to 45 x 62. This press is designed 
for a little cheaper class of book and job work than our Four-Roller, 
differing only in the number of form rollers, having two instead of 
four; otherwise it is similar in all its other features, and is faster. 


High-Speed, Two-Roller, Rear Delivery, "Rack and Pinion ” Distribu¬ 
tion Job and News Press. Made In five sizes, from 30 x 42 to 43 x 56. Its 
method of distribution is **rack and pinion cylindrical ” instead of “ta¬ 
ble.” The class of work to which this press is more specially adapted 
is newspaper and poster work. Felt packing used. It is very fast. 


High-Speed Pony Press, Two-Roller, Rear or Front Delivery, “Rack and 
Pinion” or ” Table” Distribution. Made in two sizes, 25 x 30 and 26 x 
24. This press has a well-earned reputation for remarkable speed and 
the superior quality of work it does. 


Dew Sheet Delivery 

Which delivers the sheet PRINTED SIDE UP OR DOWN, as may 
be desired, we put on all our presses with the exception of the 
“ Job and News ” and the smaller sized “Pony.” This adds but little 
to the cost of the press to the purchaser, and is a great convenience. 


For prices, terms, and other particulars address 

The Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. Co., 

Main Office and Factory, Cor. Clinton and Fulton Sts., 

South Side Office, 

274 Dearborn St. CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 
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THE ORIGINAL 


Food Specialties 

thoroughly Cooked 
JK^eady to Serx)e 


Granola. 

A granulated breakfast 
food. 

Granofe 

A flaked food, unsweet¬ 
ened. 

Granofe 

Tlifcxj.it 

A flaked food, pressed 
in the form of biscuit. 

ZSoasted 
'Wheat 
FlaKef 

A flaked wheat food, 
sweetened with Malt 
Honey. 

Caramel 

Cereal 

A coffee substitute, made 
from cereals only, and 
without the use of 
molasses. 

Gluten 

Foodf 

For diabetics. 

All of the a.bove mentioned 
foods atre THOROUGHLY 
COOKED a.nd rea.dy for 
immedi&te use. 


All of the genuine Battle Creek 
Sanitarium foods have a cut of the 
Sanitarium building on the package. 


Battle 

Creek 

Health 

Foods 

For nearly twenty-five years 
the Battle Creek Sanitarium 
Food Company have been en¬ 
gaged in the manufacture of 
cereal foods. 

They originated the Health 
Food Idea in Battle Creek, 

Their products may be ob¬ 
tained from all leading grocers. 

Should it happen that your 
dealer does not handle these 
goods, ask him to secure them 
for you, or order free samples 
direct from the manufacturers 

Badtle Creek 
Sanitevrivim 
Food Co., 

Battle Creek* 

Mich.* U. S. A. 
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YOU SHOULD BE PARTICULAR 

About the flour you use. Flour enters more largely into the diet of the people than 
any other single article of food. 

SEAL OF MINNESOTA 

FLOUR 

Is made from wheat grown in the “ Big Woods ” region of Minnesota. For ages the soil in this 
region has been enriched by decaying leaves and vegetable matter. The flour made from this 
wheat is, therefore, particularly rich in giuton, phosphates 9 and the health - 

giving 9 and life"sustaining guaiities now so generally sought after. 

It is guaranteed to be absolutely pure and free from all aduiteratio #»• 

We want you to be particular about your flour. We want you to use a flour that is always 

uniform in quality 9 always pure and wholesome , always guaranteed 
to make perfect bread with ordinary care. 

We want you to use 

SEAL OF MINNESOTA 

FLOUR 

Ask your grocer for it. If he does not keep it, write us, and we shall see that you are 
supplied. 

NEW PRAGUE FLOURING MILL COMPANY, New Prague. Minn. 


WILLIAMS’ 

PORTABLE rARABIC 
BATTERIES 

FOR home: use 



mV 


Improved Red Cross Battery..$4.00 

Dry Cell 20th Century Battery.5.00 

Double Dry Cell Perfection Battery.8.00 

Two sponge electrodes, foot-nlate, etc., will be sent 
with each battery. Also a book giving full directions 
for applying the currents. 


FOR PHYSICIANS and others, who desire an extra large 
and very fine battery, wo make The DrirA <C1? AH 
Double Dry Cell Dial Battery. rilLC $I£.UU 

4 HIGH GRADE BATTERY AT THE 
RIGHT PRICE 
MO ACIDS OR LIQUIDS 

These batteries are operated by dry colls of the very 
best quality. They are neat, always ready for use, and 
operated at a very small cost, as the cells will last 
several months. W hen exhausted, any person can put 
uew cells in the machine In a few seconds. 

SENT FOR FREE INSPECTION 

We will ship any of our Batteries, C. O. D., with privilege of examination, expressage prepaid, to any 
place In the United States. Our catalogue O describes all our Faradic Batteries and instruments. Send for it. 


PERCY G. WILLIAMS, Mfr., 


Office and Salesroom 

O BARCLAY STNow York, 
















Baths of Every Dmtiptioit, g,°th <Un * th0 * lectrl<> -“«‘ rt 

massage and manual Swedish movements. 
Electricity in Every Term, 
medicated Air Rooms Lungs. 

Classified Dietary. 

Cahoratory or Rygiene acopicol Investigation. 


THE COLORADO SANITARIUM, 


Boulder, Coio. 


Che 

Colorado 

Sanitarium 



Twenty-nine miles 
northwest of the city 
of Denver is a well- 
equipped and well-regu¬ 
lated institution for the 
treatment of all chronic 
disorders. Buildings 
with all modern conven¬ 
iences, including steam¬ 
heating, electric lights, 
elevators, gymnasium. 


BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM 



EAST HALL. 



WEST HALL. 


LTHOUGH two of toe 
main buildings of the 
Battle Creek Sanitarium 
were recently destroyed by fire, 
four large buildings (here 
shown) and more than 
twenty smali cottages still re¬ 
main. These have been fitted 
up for emergency work, and 
all of the skilled and faithful 
physicians and nurses, who 
have heretofore made the work 
of the institution so effectual, 
are still at their posts of duty, 
making it possible for the sick 
to avail themselves of the ad¬ 
vantages that the institution 
offers, among which are Swed¬ 
ish movements, massage, and 
special dietaries, bacteriological 
and chemical laboratories for 
special research. Incurable and 
offensive patients not received 
For circulars, address - - 



COLLEGE HALL 



SOUTH HALL. 


Battle Creek Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Michigan 










































